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SHEEP KEEPING THE OLD CEMETERY IN A NEAT CONDITION 


This old graveyard had been neglected as the town grew up about it, until finally permission was given a flockmaster to turn 
his sheep into it if he would pull the mullein, cut the thistles, ete, the sheep did not eat. The fence was not only sheep proof 
but dog tight. The dogs could look wistfully through the pickets but vould not enter. At first there was acry of ‘‘sacrilege,’’ 
but now after a few years’ trial all are pleased. It seems singularly appropriate to see the gentle lambs, so frequently mentioned 
in the Lord’s Book, caring for the old churchyard. Without any labor or expense the cemetery is as clean from any coarse 
growth as a well-kept lawn. Those sharp noses of the sheep pick like shears all around each stone, while their droppings are 
so evenly and finely distributed as hardly to be noticed, so that each yearthe yard is growing better. Nor is this all; the 1gnor- 
ant city dogs are learning what sheep are. The writer during this time has not had a sheep killed, though they are kept only 
aiile away. This flock runs in their pasture every day alone, whereas before they had been attended by a man and gun each 
day. An expensive fence is not needed, but any town can fence with some sort of steel or wire or netting that will be not only 
effective but useful. In this case the flock numbered 100 or more, but a few can be used a part of the time when not in use in 
some one’s pear or apple orchard. Try it and if it doesn’t prove a blessing inform—[Julius W. Yale. 
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Fair List for 1897. 


State Fairs and Expositions. 
American fat stock show, Chicago, Nov 2-13 





California, Sacramento, Sept 6-18 
Delaware, Dover, Sept 13-18 
Illinois, Springfield, Sept 27-Oct 8 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 15-12 
[uwa, Des Moines, Sept 9-12 
Kansas, Wichita, Sept 27-Oct 3 
Maine, Lewiston, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Massachusetts State Grange, Worcester, A 31-S 3 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Sept 6-11 
Minnesota, Hamline, - Sept 6-11 
Missouri, St Louis, Oct 4-9 
Nebraska, Omaha, Sept 17-24 
New England Fair, Portland, Me, Aug 16-21 
New Hampshire, Tilton, Sept 14-16 
New Jersey, Waverly, Se pt 8-12 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept 27-Oct 1 
New York, Syracuse, Aug 23-28 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Oct 18-23 
Oregon, Salem, Sept 30-Oct 8 
Ohio, Columbus, Aug 30-Sept 3 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Sept 6-10 
Rhode Island, Cranston, Sept 6-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct 16-51 
Vermont, Burlington, Ang 31-Sept 3 
West Virginia, Wheeling, Sept 6-10 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 20-25 
Rhode Island, Providence, Sept 6-10 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept 28-Oct 2 





County and District Fairs. 


New York. a ~~ 4 hop growers, 

. . ristol Center, Sept 24-25 

Albany, Altamont, S$ 13-16 Naples Unter, Mastes, 5 21-23 
Allegany, Angelica, Sept 7-9 Sandy Creek, Sandy 


Broome, Whitney’s Point, Creek, Aug 17-19 
. : 2 Sept 7-10 Butternut Valley, Morris, 
Cambridge Valley, Sept 28-20 


Cambridge, Aug 3l-Sept3 Oneonta, Oneonta, Sept 13-16 
attaraugus, Little V alley, Richfield, Richfield, § 27-29 
Aug 31-Sept3 Racquette, Potsdam, § 21-24 


~ 





Chemung, Elmira, A 31-83 p,. i. aestbel . 
Chenango, Norwich, A 31-S 3 erature, 3 ween a 17 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 87-9 n Tioga, Newark Valley, 
Columbia, Chatham, 87-10 Aug 31- Sept 2 
Cortland, Cortland, A 17-20 Dryden. Dryden, Sept 21-23 
Delaware, Margaretville, » Union, Trumansburg, S 7-9 

¥ Aug 44-27 Palmyra, Palinyra, Sept 23-25 
Delaware, Delhi, A 31-S2 junder, Dunder, Oct 5-7 
Delaware, Walton, 8 my?! Agr exposition, Altamont, 
Delaware, Sidney, Sept 7-9 Sept 13-16 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, se . 

Sept 21-24 New Jersey. 

Erie, Hamburg, Sept 13-17 Cumberland, Bridgeton,S 1-2 
Erie, Lancaster, A3lL-S4 5 
Essex, Westport, Se pt 14- 18 Pennsylvania, 


€ 
‘ranklin, } 28-0 
Fulton Joumtown, A 3082 Allegheny, Tarentum,A 31-83 


cones 4g 3 99.9 Armstrong, Dayton, 828-0 1 
a ag yp As 20-23 Armstrong, Parker’ 8 Land- _ 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 14-16 mg, Rs dat 
Jefferson, Watertown, §7-9 Armstrong, a. sia 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 14-17 . sea one Sree 
Madison, Brookfield, S 21-23 Beaver, Be aver, _ Sept 21-24 
Montgomery, Fonda, S869 Beaver, Hookstown, A 24-26 
Monroe, Brockport, 'S.30-O 2 Bedford, Bedford, _ 058 
Niagara, Lockport, —S 22-25 Berks, Reading, — Sept 7-10 
Onondaga, Syracuse, § 7-10 Berks, Kutztown, Sept 28-01 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 20-24 Blair, Hollidaysburg, 8 14-17 
Oneida, Boonville, Sept 7-10 Bradford, Towanda, S 21-24 
Outario, Canandaigua,S 21-23 Butler, Butler, Sept 7-10 
Orange. Middletown, 814-17 Cambria, Carrolltown,S 22-25 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 2325 Carbon, Lehighton, S 28-0 1 
Oswego. Sand Creek, Al7-l9 Chester, Oxford, Sept 22-24 
Oswezo,Oswego Falls,S l4- LY Clarion, Clarion, Sept 21-24 
Otsego, Schenevus. ‘'S 18 Clearfield,Clearfield,S 28-0 1 
Otsego, Cooperstown, S 20-2: Columbia, Bloomsburg, 


Pp ntnam, Carmel, A 24-27 «A . Oct 13-16 
Queens, Mineola, Sept 21-25 Crawford, Conneautville, 


» N S 21-2 Sept 7-10 
Sotdean Uaetaiees a0 Crawford,Cochranton,S 15-17 
Sept 20-24 Crawford, Cambridge 
. $ ; rs : 9, 
St Lawrence, Canton, S 14-17 @ 1) aaa Cs hag 21-24 
St Lawrence, Gouverneur, UMDEFANG, VAFisie, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 ; . Sept 28-Oct | 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, Dauphin, Gratz, = Aug 24-27 
Aug 3l-Sept 3 Erie, Corry Aug 31-Sept 3 
Schoharie, Schoharie,S 27-30 Erie, Wattsburg, Sept 7-10 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, § 20-23 Erie, Edinboro, Sept 1417 
Schuyler, Watkins, § 28-01 Fayette, Uniontown, |S 1-3 
Seneca, Waterloo, § 28-39 Greene, Carmichaels, § 29-30 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 28-Oct Greene, Waynesburg, § 21-23 
Suffolk, Riverhead, § 28-39 Indiana, Indiana, Sept 14-17 
Sullivan, Monticello, § 7- 10 Juniata, Port Royal, _S 15-17 
Tioga,Newark Valley,A31-S2 Lancaster, Lititz, Sept 14 
Tioga, Owego, Sate SSSSenes, Hew CRA. oe 
Iryden, § 21-2: -8 : 
Tompkins’ + pag fees Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 16-20 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept 7-9 Lehigh, Allentown, S 20-24 
Washington, Sandy Hill, Luzerne, Dallas, Sept 29-0 2 
Sept 7-19 Lycoming, Hughesville, a 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 1-18 ~— Sept 29-Oct 2 
Wyoming, Perry, Sept 28-29 Mercer, Stoneboro, §S 21-23 
Wyoming, Warsaw, § 14-1 5 pma oe —_ ear 
Pe a Pa r Se 21-2 Monroe, $ Pouasburg, ‘- 
Wates, Pena Fan, Sept 21-35 Northampton, Nazareth, 





MISCELLANEOUS. Oct 58 
Binghamton Ind Exp, Northampton, Bethlehem, 
Binghamton, Aug 31-S 3 Sept 14-17 
West N Y. Rochester, S 13-17 Northumberland, Milton, 
Hornelisville, Hornells- Oct 5-8 
ville, Sept 6-10 Perry, Newport, Sept 22-2 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- Philade Iphia, Philadel- 
bridge, Aug 31-Sept 3 phia, Nov 9-13 
Franklinville, Franklin- Potter, Coudersport, 8S 7-10 
ville, Sept 7-10 Schuylkill, aa igsburg, 
Afton agri ass’n, Afton, Aug 3l-Sept 3 


Sept 21-23 Sullivan, Forkville, 068 
Riverside, Greene,Sept 14-17 Susquehanna, Montrose, 
Columbus, Hudson, 8 1-3 Oct 56 
Catskill, Margaretville, Susquehanna, Harford,S29-30 

Aug 23-26 Tioga, Westfield, Sept 14-17 
Hobart, Hobart, Aug 17-19 Tioga, Mansfield, Sept a 24 


Union Agri, Lancaster, Tioga, Wellsboro, S$ 1-3 
Aug 31-Sept 4 Union, Lewisburg, S$ 29-0 2 

Prattsville, Prattsville, Warren, Warren, Sept 14- 7 
Aug ,31-Sept2 W ashington, Washington, 

Cc ape vp rent, Cape, Vin- Sept 15-17 

Sept 14-17 Washington, Burgetts- 

He 1 Lake. He milock, town, Oct 5-7 
Sept 30- Oct 1 Wayne, Honesdale, S 28-30 

srockport, Brockport. Westmoreland, Greens- 


Sept 30-Oct 2 burg, S 21-24 
Boonville, Boonville, S7-10 Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
Camden, Camden, Sept 15-17 Sept 15-17 
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116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. ie 
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Sixteen Years’ Use pics. - 
all over the world, has proved gio ali , 
the wearing qualities of 


Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stains. 


They are guaranteed to last as long as the best 
aint, and they look better, preserve the wood = 
— and are 50% cheaper than paint. - 
ward Webb has used thousands of gallons at Shelburne Farms, Vt. Send for Stained Wood 
s and Color Studies. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 
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Aue nts at ali Central Points. 


75 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Van Wert, Van Wert, | 
Warren, Lebanon, 

MISCELLANEOUS. Washington, Staricea, $21 hy at 
Wayne. Orrville, 
Williais, Montpelier, 


Mt Gretna exp,Mt Gretna, wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 


Patrons of Husbandry, 


Frederick, Fr ederick, * bee a 
: A 31- West Virginia. 
Harrison, Clarksburg, 
Ritchie, Penn sboro, 
Won: Middlebourne, A 


Adams, West Union, Wetzel, New Martinevitie, 


Ashtal ula, Jefferson, S 21-24 . 
. . ee 9 North Ouseting. 


Cumberland, Fayetteville, 


I 
Belmont, St Clairsville, 81-3 Ouachita. Calhoun, Sept 8-10 


Brown, Georgetown, Oct 5-8 
Carroll, Carrollton, 1 Anderson, a, 
pe Se ao Lay A 17-20 
Clark, Springfiel« 
Clerment, Boston, -190 Bullett, Shepherdsvi ie. 
Coshocton,Coshocton,O 12-15 


y Campbell, Alexandria, 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 
2 - . ‘ Daviess, Ellendale, 
West Cuyahoga Be rea, Daviess, Oweusboro, 
? 16 Hardin, Elizabethtown, 37 
Warren, Monmouth, 5 7-10 

* Henry, Eminence, 5 
Knox, Barboursville, 
Marion, Lebanon, 
Mason, Germantown, S§ 1- 
McCracken, Paducah, § 7-10 
Muhlenberg, Greenville 


Fairfield, Lancaster, 
Fayette, ‘Ww ashington,A ts 3 
Fulton, Wauseon, Se wt 3 21. 24 


Geauga, Burton, 
Oldham, New Lagrange, 


Hamilton, Carthage, A 17-2 
Hancock, oe Sept 2 Warren, Bowling Green, 
. ept 
Whitley, Williamsburg, 813 
Henry, Napoteoh, -§ 
olmes, lersburg, S 28-Ol Tile a . 
Huron, New London, Wilson, Wate rtown, 
Jept 7- 
Jefferson, Smithfield, S 22-24 
Lawrence, Proctorville, Branch, Coldwater, 2 
. Cass Co, Dowagiac, S 28-01 
Licking, Newark, Dowagiac, Dowagiac,S 28-0 1 


Logan, Elyria, Sept 2h 28-Ol Hillsdale fair, Hillsdale, 
Grant, Swayzee, 


Mahoning, Canfield, Kent Co, Grand R apis, Greene, Linton, — Sept 13-18 N Renfew, Beachburg 


9 Lenawee, Adrian, 


l Adams, Camp Point, A 30- 8 4 
. Woodsfield, A 31-S2 
Morgan, MecConnelsville, Brown, Mt Sterling, 
S Bureau, Princeton, 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, , Mt Carroll, s ns 3 
Champaign, Champaign, 
Ottawa, Port C linton, A 25. a 
Paulding, Paulding, 
Perry, New Le xington, 


Cumberland, Greenup, A5-9 
Coles, Charleston, § 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 
, Ravenna, Sept 21-24 i i 

324-25 Dewitt, Farmer City, 
Douglass, Camargo, Marshall, Bourbon, Oct 5-8 S Lanark, Perth, Sept 8-10 
F Montgomery, Villisca, 86-9 South Renfew, Renfew, 


Ross, Chillicothe, - 
} y, F Franklin, Benton, Sept 14-17 
Seneca, Fostoria, 
; Greene, Carrollton, Oct 12- 15 
Hancock, Carthage, 


Stark, Marlboro, Hancock, La Harpe, 


Iroquois, Watseka, Sept 7-10 
Jasper. Newton, 
JoDaviess, Warren, 


Tuscarawas, Ulrichsville, 


Union, Mary sville, Shelby, Shelbyville,Sept 6-10 





Kankakee, Kankakee,S 13-17 Starke, Knox, Sept 13-18 
Kendall, Yorkville, Sept 3-9 St Jose ph, C hrisne y,A wU-S4 
Knox, Knoxville, Sept 21-24 St Joseph, Carlisle, Oct 5-7 
Lake, "Liberty ville S$ 14-17 St Joseph, South Bend 
LaSalle, Mendota, July 
Livingston, Fairbury, S 6-10 Spencer, Rockport, A 23-28 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 7-10 Switzerland & Ohio, 
Marion, Salem, Sept l4-17 E Enterprise, Sept 7-l0 
McDonough, Bushnell, Tippecanoe, La Fayette, 





3-16 Spencer, Crisney, A 0-04 


Aug 3l-Sept 3 Tipton, Tipton, Sept 20-25 


MecDonough,Macomb,A 16-20 Union, es Sept 6-ll 
McHenry, Woodstoc k, A24-27 Vermillion, Cayuga, 8S 20-24 





McLean, LeRoy, A 31 vy ; Vigo, Riley, Sept 15-18 
McLean, Saybrook, A 2 Vigo, Terre Haute, A 30-S4 
Mercer, Aledo, Se ¢ a 24 Wabash, N Manche ster 
Menard, Petersburg, A 31-S S 21-24 
Morgan, Jacksonville,A 17-20 Warren, West Le banon, 
Moutrie Co,Sullivan,A 30-S 3 Sept 20-25 
Ogie, Oregon, Sept 7-10 Warren and Benton, 

Oxle, Rochelle, Sept 21-24 Boswell, Sept 6-10 


Peoria, Elmwood, Aug 24-27 Warrick, Boonville, S 27-02 
Perry, Pinckneyville, ©5-8 Washington, Salem, A 3!-S3 
Piatt, Monticello, A 16-20 Wayne, Hagerstown, A 9-14 
Pike, Griggsville, Aug 3-6 


Rock Island, Joslin, A 31-S 2 Arkansas. 

St Clair, Bellville, Sept7-10 « aste Monticell 
Schuyler, Rushville, A 9-13 Gouthensters, 2s => 16 
Shelby, Shelbyville, $ 7-11 

Stark, Wyoming. Aug 30-S 2 Canada. 


Stephenson, Freeport, A 7-10 , ek Oil ties 
Tazewell, Delavan, A 31-S 3 Bay of Quinte, Belleville, 
Union, Anna, Aug 3l-Sept 3 British Columbia, New 


Sept 14-17 


Union, Jonesboro, Se pt l4- + + seme 3 nec Oct § 
Vermillion, Catlin, A 17-21 grace Co, Paisly, Ont, 825.29 
Vermillion, Danville, A 17- 0 Bruce Wolverton Ont. ei 
Vermillion, Hoopeston, ° ° Sept 16 

Aug 24-28 «, . . ~s 

a é ,Ottawsa ty, 
Vetmillion, Indianola, S 7-10 Conteten 2 Out, sept 1-25 


Carleton, Richmond, 8 13-15 


White, Carmi, 7-11 \assacis 
Whiteside, Morrison, $7-10 © = Can Sept iz 5 
Winnebago, Sees Bp tent 3 Durham, Bowmany — aie 
Wooaford, El! aso, § 13-17 East Toronto, Sher Dr pairs ; 
Indiana. Quebec, Aug 30-S 4 
Bartholomew, Columbus, Goderich, Goderich, S§ 21-23 
Auy 16-21 Glengarry, Williamsto wl 
Benton, Boswell, Sept6-ll ept 78 
Booue, Lebanon, Aug 16-21 Great County, Markhi am 
Bourbon, Bourbon, Oct5-8 — (nt, Oct 68 
Carroll, Flora, Sept 20-24 Grey, Walters Falls, Ont, 
* Clay, Clay City, Sept 6-11 Sept 28-29 


Chnton, Frankfort, A 24-27 Guelph, Guelph, Sept 15-16 
Dearborn, Harrison, A 16-21 Haldemand Co,Cayuga,Ont, 


Dearborn, Lawrenceburg, Sept 23-29 
Aug 23-28 International, St —_ 
Delaware, Muncie, Aug 23-28 Sept 14-24 


Dubois,Huntingsburg, $ 13-18 Kemptville, Kemptyille, 


Fountain, Covington, S 13-18 ept 37-28 
Fulton, Rochester, S 29-02 Kenyon, Maxville Out 
Gibson, Oakland, Aug 23-29 Sept 29-30 
Gibson, Prince ton, Sept 6-11 Montreal, Montreal, Qu bee 
Grant, Marion, Sept 13-18 ug 19-28 


Aug 16-21 N Lanark, Almonte, S 28-30 


Hamilton, Sheridan, A 23-28 Sept 30-Oct 1 
Hancock, Greenfield, A 30-8 ‘ Northwestern, Goderich, 
Harrison, Cor ydon,'” A 23-2 Sept 21-23 


Henry, Middletown, Aug oT Ontario, Whitby, Sept 27-29 
Henry, Newcastle, Aug 16-21 Oxford Co, Tilsonburg 


Howard, Poplar Grove, Out, Sep t 28-29 
Sept 27-Oct 2 Oxford Co, Otterville, Ont, 
Huntington, Warren, 87-11 Oct 1-2 
Jasper, Remington, Aug 24-27 Perth Co, Stratford, Ont, 
Jay, Portland, Sept 27-Oct l Sept 23-24 


Jennings, N Vernon, Aug 2-7 Peterboro Exp, Pe ta bor Oy. 
Johnson, Franklin, A 31-S4 nt l 


Knox, Vincennes, S 27-02 Prescott, Prescott, 21-24 
Lake, Crown Point, Sept 7-10 Prescott, Vankleek Hill, . 
Lake, Lowell, Se ept 1-3 Sept 14-16 
La Porte, La ’P orte, S 21-24 St Lawrence Valley, 

Madison, Elwood, A 30-S 3 Three Rivers, Sept 2-11 


Montgomery, Craw- Ont, Sept 16-17 
fordsville, Sept 6-10 Stanstead, Stanstead,Que 
Newton, Kentland, A 30-S 4 Aug 18-19 
Noble, Kendallville, S 27-0 1 Toronto or Toronto, 
Orange, Paoli, Sept 8-11 nt, Aug 30-S 11 
Parke, Kridgeport, — 23-28 Wellesley om N Easthope, 
Porter, Valparaiso, § 14-17 Wellesley, Sept 14-1 
Posey, Montgomery, S 14-17 W Durham, Bowmanville, 
Putnam. Bainbridge. A 2-6 Sept {6-17 
Ripley, Osgvod, July 27-30 Western, London, Sept 9-15 
Rush, Rushville, A3I-S4 Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Man, 


Aug 30- Sept 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


An Object Lesson in Haying. 





A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 
An unusual amount of what would have 
been high priced hay has been entirely de- 


stroyed, so far as its feeding value is concern- 
ed, by unavoidable climatic conditions. All 
who have suffered such loss are to be sincere- 
ly pitied, for farmers are none too well off 
under the best conditions, but can we not re- 
alize now how much better the conditions 
might have been suppose there had been a 
portion of the crop on every farm that has 
suffered, ready for harvest June 15, and the 
owner ready and disposed to begin the har- 
vest? 

[ think it is true that too many farmers are 
not favorably situated as to help of the proper 
kind. In this respect it 1s fair to say that the 
farmers themselves 
There is not a farming community that could 
not be amply supplied with good men who 
make it their business to go out to work, if 
the farm owners would guarantee a reasona- 
ble amount of employment. There is noth- 





awERican PED 
~WREAT. 





BUYING 


A scene in the Atlantic room, taken just after the first call at 10.15 am. 
Wwe had sent up for the purpose from London took this photograph for American Agriculturist and 
1t was the first time this was ever done and we thank the Liverpool 
business long enough to pose for this picture ‘‘for the great American 


Farmer of Chicago. 
very kind in them to suspend 


are entirely to blame. 


For Week Ending August 2), 1897 


ing that pays better than good help upon well 
planned farm work, but good families are 
not going to be to the trouble and expense of 
moving in wherethere isa probability of star- 
vation for want of employment. 

We commenced haying June 15 and finished 
July 17, securing 104 tons of prime quality 
hay, and had only one lot wet a littie, not to 
do any harm. This was on the same land 
that ten years ago yielded only 15 tons. We 
followed out the plan that every farmer can 
and worked at haying when the weather 
favored, and between times worked at the 
general variety of work common to any farm, 
such as planting and hoeing, hauling and 
plowing in manure, picking strawberries and 
harvesting early vegetables. Farmers put 
off much of their work till some other time 


because it is so easy to do that, but unfortu- 
nately for too many they have been caught 
napping this summer. 

Jo avoid this unpleasant and unprofitable 


way of doing business, have sume portions of 
tbe farm so good that haying can be protita- 
bly commenced early, in other words, so that 





No. 8 


one can he forehanded, then begin and keep at 
it till all is secured if the weather is any way 
catching. But during the hay harvest, it does 
not pay to neglect the growing crops, which 
are mostly started by this time. I do not be- 
lieve there is any excuse for being situated 
the way many farmers are just now in regard 
to their hay harvest 
snp caeclaaaes 

Wormy Peaches.—Mrs S. A. R., Miss: To 
judge from the description given your peaches 
are affected by the curculio which appears in 
peaches as well as in plums, cherries and 
other fruits. White washing the stems of the 
trees would not prevent the curcuilio beetle 
from fying to the fruits in which it deposits 
its eggs. Spraying the trees with bordeaux 
mixture soon after the fruit sets is the best 
meaus of destroying this pest. Anyone inter- 
ested in fruit culture should have Thomas’s 
American Fruit Culturist, price $2.50. Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co. 

Don’t pasture meadows too closely in the 
fall. 





grain 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN LIVERPOOL 


The buyers and sellers kindly gave their attention while an artist 


Orange Judd 
t certainly was 
Our American 


its western edition, 
their attention. 
Agriculturist.’’ 


trade for 


Wheat growers reciprocate the good wishes that were extended to them by the Liverpool trade through our represenative at the time this 


photograph was taken. 


The incident was certainly « charming one. 


Sec i173 
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COST OF GROWING CORN. 


Cultivation--Article VI.* 
ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 


The earliest date of beginning of cultivation 


was April 20 in Kansas, and the latest date 
reported was June 16 in Illinois. These are 
extreme dates, the greatest bulk of the first 
cultivation beginning between May 10 and 


June 1. Both deep and shallow cultivation 
ure practiced in all sections, each having 


the Missouri river 
the area reports 


special advocates. East of 
decidedly the larger part of 
shallow cultivation, but west of that stream 
deep cultivation is most practiced. This fact 
is easily accounted for by a consideration of 
the previous preparation of the land. In 
Kansas and Nebraska, where listing is so 
largely practiced, the cultivation is deep in 
order to compensate for the _ failure to 
thoroughly break the ground before planting. 
This accounts for the excess of deep cultiva- 
tion in these states, hut the practice has every- 
where many who believe that it gives the best 
crop results. The average depth to which 
soil was stirred by those practicing shallow 
cultivation was 2.7 in, while 4.8 in represents 
the average where deep cultivation was prac- 
ticed. In the states farthest west the actual 
distinction between the two forms of cultiva- 
tion is less marked than it is farther east. In 
Kansas and Nebraska the average diiference 
in depth between shallow and deep plowing 
is but 1.4 and 1.5 in respectively,while it is 2.2 
in in Ohio and Illinois, and 2.1 in in Indiana. 

East of the Mississippi river neatly three- 
fourths of the first cultivation is done with 
the cultivator, but west of that stream the 
harrow is most used. All of the record crop 
was cultivated twice, and practically all, or 
2,546 acres out of 2,632, received a third work- 
ing. Of the 86 acres only worked twice 40 
were in Illinois, where local wet weather put 
a stop to cultivation, 36 in Missouri and 10 in 
Nebraska. In each case there was some local 
reason for failure to further work the crop, so 
that barring accidents it may be assumed that 
all of our corn receives at least three work- 
ings. A fourth working was given to 40.4 % 
of the area, or 1,064 acres, while only 73 acres 
or 2.8 % of the whole was cultivated the fifth 
time. The area cultivated per unit of labor 
per day varies so widely in the different sec- 
tions that it is difticult to find a satisfactory 
explanation. With the exception of Kansas, 
the efticiency of labor is most marked west of 
the Mississippi river, and part of this greater 
efliciency may be attributed to the use of 
heavier teams and to the more general use of 
the harrow The same increase in efticiency 
of labor in plowing was noticed in article No 
3 of this series. 


The following statement shows the number 


of acres per day cultivated by one unit of 
labor, at each cultivation, in the different 
states :— 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth. 
Kentucky, 5.6 5.6 5.3 4.7 “as 
Ohio, 4.5 4.5 5.3 4.5 -—— 
Indiana, 5.6 5.9 6.4 6.3 10.0 
Illinois, 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.2 5.2 
Iowa, 9.3 7.2 7.0 81 6.0 
Missouri, 5.8 6.7 8.7 6.7 — 
Kansas, 3.8 4.4 3.8 3.1 — 
Nebraska, 7.9 6.9 6.8 8.6 8.4 
Average, 6.1 6.0 6.0 6.8 Py 
The low accomplishment per day’s labor 
in Kansas requires special comment. It will 
be remembered that article No 3 showed that 


92.9 % of the area reported upon for that state 
was listed in. A separation of the schedules 
showing ordinary cultivation, ineluding 
breaking from those reporting iisting, reveals 
the fact that the low efficiency was entirely 
on the listed acreage. The regularly planted 
and cultivated area shows about 6.3 acres per 

*The scope of this inquiry, which is basea 
upon exact accounts kept for us by many 
commercial corn growers, was set forth in our 
July 17 issue. Article LI, labor and wages, 
appeared July 24. Article III, preparation 
and plowing, July 31. Article IV, fertlization, 
Aug 7. Article V, planting, Aug 14. Back 
numbers can be furnished postpaid for 5e 
each. 


"ARM AND FIELD 


day as the amount of cultivation done by one 
unit of labor. 

Pursuing further the matter of labor spent 
in cultivating the cropit appears that 1458} 
days’ labor were required to encompass all 
the cultivation given to the 2,652 acres of rec- 
ord, or an average for all cultivation of 1.8 
acres per day per unit of labor. This show- 
ing, which combines into one statement all 
the labor given in cultivation, is presented in 
detail as follows: 


Acres 
p day p day 
Ky, 1.5 Mo, 2.1 
O, 1.3 Kan, 1.3 
Ind, 1.7 Neb, 2. 
Til, 3.1 se 
Ia, 2.1 Av, 1.8 
The earliest date ofJaying by of the crop 


reported 1s June 4 in Indiana, closely follow- 
ed by June 6 in Kansas. The latest date is 
July 20 in Nebraska. These are of course 
extremes, the greater part of the crop being 
laid by between June 25 and July 5, making 
the period between planting and laying by 
about nine weeks, and between beginning and 
end of cultivation about seven weeks. 





Good Homemade Potato Sorter. 
DWIGHT HERRICK, ILLINOIS. 


I made and used last season a potato sorter, 
Fig 1, which gave first-class satisfaction. It is 
cheap and serviceable and is used when haul- 
ing potatoes from the field to the cellar or 
bins in barns and sheds. One end must rest 





COMPLETE POTATO SORTER. 


FIG 1. 
upon something solid, like the side of a bin, 


while the other may be stfspended by a rone, 
so the whole will be on an incline. My 
method of operation was to have two bins, 
one for the sorted stock and one for the small 
potatoes. The lower end of the sorter is sus- 
pended over the bin for large potatoes. The 
other end extends two or three feet outside 
the small potato bin. This gives the dirta 
chance to settle through before ‘reaching 
either bin. 

Fig 2 shows the inside slat frame which is 
made of hard pine slats 104 ft long, two inches 
wide and three-fourths of an inch thick. 
They are set on edge and bolted with quarter- 
inch belts to slotted sticks near each end. 
This arrangement admits of adjustment. I 
have the upper end of the slats three-fourths 
of an inch apart and the lower end 1? inches. 
This prevents wedging of potatoes between 


the slats. The upper ends being close toget)ery 
allow the dirt to drop through in advance of 
the small potatoes. This end also has a hop. 


per, fourinches high and reaching two-and- 
one-half feet from the end. This whole frame 
is suspended to the outside frame by ron 


hangers. These are made of 2-8 inch rod iron 





INSIDE SLAT FRAME OF SORTER. 


and are six inches long. Notches are cut to 
receive these on the upper edge of the outside 
frame and the lower edge of the outside slat 
of the inner frame. A piece of tin may be 
tacked over to prevent their getting out. 
To operate, pour into the hopper a box or 
basketful of potatoes, then give a vigorous 
shake or two by taking hold of the upper end 
of the hopper. This will send the potatoes 
rolling down the incline, where they will be 


FIG 2. 


separated. Two men can unload and sort 
1,000 bushels a day as they come from tlie 
field. The material for making the sorter 
will not cost over $1.50 at the outside. If it 
is desirable to sort the seed from among the 
small potatoes, the slats may be set closer, 


and a cloth may be tacked around the side to 
prevent their dropping through the Jaryer 
spaces at the sides thus made, or additional 
slats may be used. 


re 

An Old Trick—An agentis offering to fur- 
nish the farmers of Clark county, O, seed 
wheat in quantities of one to five bushels. 


He claims that it is Pennsylvania grown 
and is worth $5 per bu. ‘‘He agrees to fur- 
nish seed and take half of the crop when 
threshed or sell his half at market price.’ 
This is an old game. According to the above 
statement, there is no evidence whatever that 


this party will pay the market price for his 
half of the next crop, and what guarantee is 
there that he will do even this much? What 
is the sense of paying such a party five times as 
much for Pa seed wheat when you can get the 
best varieties from reliable firms like Burpee 
Henderson, Maul, ete. A fancy price for a real- 
ly new variety that is in small supply is at 
times justifiable, if you are satisfied that the 
variety possesses special merits, but we 
little stock in such offers as this reported by 
our correspondent. 


tolra 
AiO 





A duty on lumber is a premium on the dev- 
astation of our forests and a tax on tlie 
homes of the people. Let the Dominion 
spoil their timberlands for our benefit aid 
let us keep our timber inviolate as much as 
possible.—{W. J. Wallis, Saud Point, Ark. 


de- 


Cultivation Facts in Corn Growing Record--Article VI. 


% of 
Ky Ohio Ind Il Iowa Mo Kan Neb Total total 
area 
Acres in fields of record, 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 «= 2,632 
CHARACTER OF CULTIVATION. 
Shallow, percentage, 78.6 64.3 66.5 54.8 76.8 75.0 22.8 46.0 55.0 
Deep, percentage, 21.4 35.7 33.5 45.2 23.2 25.0 77.2 54.0 45.0 
Average depth of shallow,in, 2.3 2.8 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 3.0 3.1 2.7 
Average depth of deep, in, 5.0 5.0 4.5 4.9 5.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.8 
BEGINNING OF CULTIVATION. 
Earliest date reported, Apr29 May 10 May1l May5 May 14May 14 Apr20 May 18 
Latest date reparted, May 18 June3 Junel June1é June8 Junel Junel June8s& 
FORM OF FIRST CULTIVATION. 
Harrow used, percentage, — 27.0 29.0 29.2 58.5 57.0 68.7 67.6 47.9 
Cultivator used, percentage, 100 73.0 71.0 70.8 41.5 43.0 31.3 32.4 52.1 
Acres cultivated once, 140 126 301 487 284 200 351 743 2,632 100.0 
Days’ labor by men, 25 28 4914 6534 3014 31 91% 91 412% 
Days’ labor by boys, — — 7 104 — 514 — 43, 27% 
Acres cultivated twice, 140 126 301 7 284 2 351 743 2,632 100.0 
Days’ labor by men, 25 2814 50 71 3914 273% 80 10214, 4233/4, 
Days’ labor by boys, — _— 2 434 — 342 — 84, 18% 
Acres cultivated three times, 140 126 301 447 284 164 351 733 2,546 6.7 
Days’ labor by men, 2614 2334 43 63 4014 1634 914% 10234 4078 
Days’ labor by boys, — _- 6%, 9% -- 344 — 8%, 27% 
Acres cultivated four times, 75 70 157 76 174 7 20 413 1,064 40.4 
Days’ labor by men, 16 15%, 2314 11 2114 91% 61g 413, 145%, 
Days’ labor by boys, _ -- 1% 1% —- 314 —_— 9 16 
Acres cultivated five times, 0 0 30 13 9 0 0 21 73 2.8 
Days’ labor by men, — — é 2% 1% _- _ 2% 91, 


Days’ labor by boys, 


CROP LAID BY. 


Earliest date reported, 
Latest date reported, 


Junei2 Junel5 June4 Junei8 June23 June 25’ June6 
June 28 July 15 July10 July6 July 15 July 8 July 10 


June 25 
July 20 





HARVESTING AND 


New Methods in the Corn Harvest. 





During the recent dry seasons, when hay 
crops were short and forage of all kinds 
scarce, the true worth of weil-cured corn fud- 
der was discovered by western farmers. 
Farmers of the great corn states formerly 
considered nothing of the crop valuable ex- 
cept the ears, but a fair trial convinced them 
that corn stover, well harvested and taken 
care of, was almost ifnot quite equal to timo- 
thy hay in feeding value—a point that has 
long been recognized in the east. 

The great labor in cutting corn by hand has 
had much to do with preventing the universal 
use of the fodder. Anyone who has ever had 





experience can testify that the corn cutting 
season is looked upon as the most severe of 

s harvest periods, but with the advent of 
the many kinds of sled cutters, the corn 
binder and the husker and shredder, much 
of the exhaustive labor is eliminated. The 
sled cutters are cheap. The corn binders 


mark an era of great advancement inthe cul- 
ture of the corn crop. The corn is cut off by 
means of draw knives and sickle, and bound 
while still standing upright into bundles, which 
are discharged in piles for convenience in 
shocking. Corn of any size is readily taken care 
of and Kaffir corn, sorghum, caue, Milo maize, 
ete, can be harvested satisfactorily. It mat- 
ters little how badly the corn is lodged—the 
binder, if skillfully handled, will pick up tie 
stalks, straighten them out and bind them in 
neat bundles. Even if flat on the ground the 
peints of the gathe1ers can be run under the 
stalks and thus raise them. The first bind- 
ers made by the McCormick harvesting ma- 
chine company of Chicago were put on the 
market in 1890. The sale increased rapidly. 
In 1895 over 7000 were sold and gave excellent 
satisfaction. A number of experiment stations 
in the United States and Canada have tested 
this machine and pronounce it a success. 
Pictures of it appeared in this journal last 
year and also in 1890. 

The same company also manufactti1es an 
improved corn shredder and husker intended 
to supplement its corn binder. This machine 
has a pair of 17-inch snapping rolls and a 
shredder head df the same width. It has one 
pair of horizontal husking rolls, a fan and 
sieve by which the corn that is accidentally 
shelled is cleaned, and an elevator by which it 


is delivered into a sack. <A 16-foot fodder 
carrier and a 14-inch ear carrier completes 
the equipment. It is to he operated with 
any power on the farm, from the  two- 


horse tread to the eight-horse sweep, 
or an engine, or a gasoline motor. These ma- 
chines have a large capacity, husking a bushel 
basket of ears with a two-horse tread in fair 
corn every minute. 

The low wagon for hauling ensilage fodder 
is made by hanging two 6x6 inch timbers 14 ft 
long from the hind axle of an ordinary farm 
wagon. The forward ends are brought to- 
gether and fastened to the front wheels by 


means of a swivel bolt. One man on the 


ground can easily load all the green fodder 
one team can draw. 

To get the best quality of fodder and at the 
same time the largest amount of feed, cut 
to glaze or dry up. 


when the 


husks begin 





LOW WAGON FOR ENSILAGE FODDER. 


Put into medium or large shocks and allow to 
remain in the field until the stalks and blades 
are thoroughly cured, then run through a 
shredder or store in a stack or barn. Of 
course, much corn fodder cannot be put under 
cover because of a lack of storage room, in 
which case it is best to make the shocks large, 
so that a smaller percentage of the fodder will 
be bleached. If the ears are not cared for 
particularly, but the very best forage is desir- 
ed, cut alittle earlier than recommended 
above, place in small shocks until partially 
cured, then put several smaller ones together. 

a 


Marketing American Wheat in England. 


CONCLUDED FROM FIRST ARTICLE, JULY 17 ISSUE. 


Very little grain shipped from America to 
England is now consigned. It is mostly im- 
ported to cover contracts, and the present 
‘‘option’’ system has considerably influenced 
this condition of things. The calls or option 
business is conducted daily in the Atlantic 
room, Liverpool, which is the resort of the 
trade, and combines news and smoking 
rooms, and has been improvised out of the 
eastern end of the regular grain market. The 
ordinary market days are Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Our frontispiece illustrates the scene. 

These operations, of course, affect the price 
of wheat as well as all other cereals, and in- 
crease the cost of the flour by the time it 
reaches the consumer, either in that form or 
in the shape of bread. We must detail 
above charges, so that an averege cost for 
handling can be arrived at. To take the 
wheat direct overside into bin, delivered from 
thence to buyer. about 50c per ton is charged, 
including two weeks’ rent. When worked di- 
rect onto or delivered from quay to buyeis, 
30c per ton cost is incurred; when worked and 
delivered to buyer direct from ship onto 
carts, lic. After the grain is landed on the 
quay from steamers, 72 hours’ free rent is al- 


MARKETING 
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lowed, after which le per square superficial 
yard per day is charged by the Mersey dock 
and harbor board. There is also a charge 
levied by this body of 25e per ton on wheat 
for dock and town dues. Should the wheat be 
bought by local millers, a cartage charge of 
30e per ton is incurred for carting from quay 
to mill. The fire insurance of grain in store 
is about gc per $100 of value per month, or 
about 40c per $100 value per year. The brok- 
erage Commission between buyer and seller is 
about lic per $100, and the miller’s cost of 
making the flour is about $3 per ton. ; 
It is difficult to strike an average of the ad- 
dition made to grain by reason of port and 
warehousing dues, brokerages, profits, etc, be- 
cause they vary so much in consequence of 
the way it is dealt with, but it may be ruugli- 
ly put at about 2c per bushel, and for milling 
about 7c per bushel on the price paid in 
America to the broker. Wheat sold at $1 by 
the producer will, with railway freights, etc, 
in America, and ocean freight across the 
Atlantic, and charges on the English side, be 
increased in price about 15c, orin othe: words 
would be worth $1.15c. Before the bread is 
eaten, the miller’s protits must be added, as 
also the cost of production by the baker and 
his profit. These would add probably another 
30%. A rough estimate would be that the 
bread (represented by wheat) is sold at from 
40 to 50 % above grower’s selling figure. 
There is nothing very striking about the ex- 
terior of the Corn Exchange, and a great deal 
more interest and curiosity is felt about the 
interior. Especially is this so, now that in 
England and Europe an agitation is on foot 
to prohibit the sale of grain and other produce 
in the form of options, Germany already 
putting into force a law of this character. At 
the ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ at a quarter past ten in the 
morning takes piace what is termed ‘first 
ceall,’’ when the official calier mounts the ros- 
trum and calls over the various cargoes enter- 
ed for sale, and prices are fixed by means of 
the bidding. The second call is at 4.15 in the 
atternoon, when the process is repeated. 
When the grain has passed through all the 
vicissitudes of trade and transit, it reaches 
the flour mills, of which there are many of 
large proportions in Liverpool and elsewhere 
in England. Some of these mills grind 6,000 
sacks of wheat daily, producing from it 4,000 
sacks of tiour, the remaining being ‘‘offal,’’ 
such as pollard, bran, etc: Before the wheat 
is ground, it is sifted, washed, dried and pol- 
ished. In spite of all these important opera- 
tions in half an hour wheat can pass into the 
warenouse,and out again as flour. American 
wheat is not used in tbe English mills ex- 
clusively for flour; it is generally mixed with 
native and other wheat, in order to get the 
quality in the flour the market demands. A 
great proportion of the milling is done on 
the improved roller system, which has been 
forced upon the British makers by competi- 
tion from the United States and Hungary. 





























M’CORMICK’S HUSKER AND FODDER SHREDDER 
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Hardiness of the Loganberry. 





Since the publication of the article on the 
Loganberry in our July 10 issue additional 
information has been asked for by many of 
our readers, in compliance with which we had 
the accompanying excellent photographic en- 
graving made. It gives an accurate idea of 
the appearance of a bearing braneh of this 
novel and interesting fruit, as grown on the 
grounds of the J. T. Lovett Co, Monmouth 
Co, N J. Here plants have been grown for 
‘three years, making each year vigorous growth 
of canes and dark green foliage, which in 
itself is a beautiful sight. To test their hardi- 
ness the plants were planted in an exceed- 
ingly bleak and exposed situation, as a result 
of which some of them 
have been slightly in- 
jured by cold during 
the past winter, which 
was unusually severe 
upon all small fruits in 
this locality. Yet the 
canes of the Loganber- 
ry were killed only at 
the tips in a few in- 
stances—but not suffi- 
ciently so to impair 
their fruitfulness. 

The early ripening of 
the Loganberry adds 
greatly to its value, 
beginning to ripen its 
berries in advance of 
the earliest raspberries 
and before strawber- 
ries have entirely dis- 
appeared, and continu- 
ing to produce fruit for 
three weeks. On Mr 
Lovett’s grounds, how- 
ever, the canes have 
not been as fruitful as 
might be desired, yet 
this condition may be 
due largely to the se- 
vere pruning occasion- 
ed by using the plants 
for propagation. The 
berries of a sample of 
average picking which 
we examined were 
very large and remark- 
ably uniform in size 
and shape—many spec- 


jmens measuring an 
inch and a quarter in 
length and seven- 


eighths of an inch in 
diameter—and all of 
oblong shape’ with 
blunt apex. When fully 
ripe the color is a deep 
reddish maroon, which 
combined with con- 
siderable white bloom 
presents a peculiar and 
unique appearance. 
One of the strongest 
points in favor of the 
Loganberry is its qual- 
itv. combining the 
richness of the rasp- 
berry with the spright- 
liness of the blackber- 
ry, the flavor of the 
red raspberry predomi- 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


and barreled immediately. Sweating is not 
necessary. When not shipped to home or for- 
eign markets, the fruit is put into bushel box- 
es and drawn to a storage room, where the 
boxes are piled up, and there held until ready 
to be sold. 

This cellar or storeroom is kept cool by 
opening doors and windows at night and clos- 
ing them &s much as possible during the day, 
thus shutting in the cool air. These boxes 
should be made tight, so that when piled the 
fruit is well confined from the air, same as in 
a barrel. When ready to sell, the fruit is as- 
sorted into Nol and No2 grades, throwing 
out any wormy or scabby apples. If the fruit 
is to be held for some time, the air can be 
brought down to 34° when freezing weather 


* 








ping open head, or rather the bottom, of 
barrel, put in another layer, to make 
thoroughly tight, and then ship them. 


—— $$ 


Raising Hawthorns from Seed, 


the 
fruit 


Gather the fruit when ripe, and placa 


where the pulp surrounding the seed wil] 
soften, but not ferment and heat. Then mix 
pulp and seed with an equal bulk of pure 


sand, working over the heap until both are 
thoroughly intermingled. Put all into boxes 
with good drainage, and on the north side of 
some building,or where the box will be in the 
shade, bank up and cover over with x il. 
The box and seed may remain in this position 
until the autumn of the next year, then the 
seed may be taken out 
and sown in shallow 
drills, covering one to 
two inches deep, drop- 
ping a seed every two 
inches if sown in sin- 
gle drills, or about the 
Same distance apart if 
sown in broad drills 


or beds. 
As Hawthorn seeds 
do not usually grow 


until the second se 
after sowing, it is al- 
Ways preferable to 
keep them in a 


ison 


posi- 


tion where water can 
be given when need- 
ed in dry  weathier, 


than to sow them fresh 


and run the risk ot 
having them injured 
by drouth the follow- 
ing summer. When 
only a small quantity 
is to be sown, they 


may be placed in the 
seed bed as soon asthe 
pulp is softened, and 
the bed kept heavily 
muleched during the en- 
suing summer, the 
mulching to be remoy- 
ed in the spring of the 
second. The main 
thing to be observed is 
to keep them moist 
and cool until the time 
arrives for their ger- 
mination. When the 
seedlings are one year 
year old, they should 
be taken up and trans- 
planted into nursery 
rows, as usually prac- 
ticed with other kinds 
of stock. 








Ramblers.—If 


The 
there was evera rose 
made on purpose for 
the cottage wall, that 
one is the new Crim- 
son Rambler. Many 
have been afraid to 
invest in it, thinking 


it impossible for any 
rose to justify the ex- 
travagant praise be- 
stowed upon this new 
candidate. Having 
bloomed it for two 








nating. Yet with all ses eg 

these good qualities 

Mr Lovett feels con- THE LOGANBERRY AS GROWN 
vinced that ‘‘the Lo- 


ganberry can never become a popular fruit 
with commercial growers, except those who 
have a nearby market; for although so hand- 
some, large, luscious and melting, it is too 
tender in texture to endure long shipment.’’ 
In the home garden, however, we have no 
doubt it will soon find a permanent place 
among the most valued and enjoyable table 
fruits. 


Picking, Sorting and Storing Apples. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 








My fruit is always picked in baskets, never 
in bags, put into piles, and if for foreign 
shipment, carefully assorted into two grades, 


begins by shutting in the cold air of freezing 
nights. 

If there are no facilities fur holding apples 
on the farm and they are putin cold storage 
in the city, they should be assorted and pack- 
ed in the orchard and shipped at once, to save 
expense in handling. There should be sort- 
ers enough to keep up with the pickers where 
fruit is shipped from the orchard, so that 
every day’s picking may be secured from the 
air and placed in the barrels. When picking in 
the boxes for home storage, no sorting is nec- 
essary until the apples are sold, except that 
all apples showing any rot should be thrown 
out. If apples have to be held in barrels for 
a time, do not head tuo tight, but before ship- 


IN NEW JERSEY 


years outside, I am 
prepared to say that 
it has not been over- 
It is neither large, nor very double. 
not fragrant, and it is not ever 
It might have had many more 
charms than it possesses, buf in its season, 
asa pillar rose, it is magnificent. Relying 
upon its success to push others of the same 
class, we have several other Ramblers for 
this season: Aglaia, the yellow Rambler; 
Euphrosyne, the pink Rambler; Thalia, the 
white Rambler,all said to be of the same style 
as the Crimson Rambler. It seems impossi- 
ble to believé that these will prove as good 
as the last, but if they do, our farm 
dwellings may blossom with roses to an 
extent heretofore scarcely dreamed.—[{Myra 
V. Norys. 


praised. 
It is 
blooming. 











Prepare Now for Wintering Bees. 


0. J. LOWREY, VERMONT. 





While some may think November or Decem- 
ber is early enough to prepare bees for win- 
ter, many of our best apiarists that are the 
most successful in wintering prepare their 
colonies early in the season. Three things 
are very essential to wintering bees well: 1, 
Good stores; 2, good strong colonies of bees; 
3, proper temperature. While the two points 
first named are the most essential, the las 
should not be overlooked. 

Good honey, well ripened and capped, may 
be the best winter food, but if the bees should 
store something with the honey, as they some- 
times do during a honey drouth, like honey- 
dew, or cider from apple pomace or decaying 
fruit, bees consuming such stores are pretty 
sure to show signs of disease during long con- 
finement. This can only be remedied by a 
cleansing fly, which we canuot with certainty 


depend upon during our winter months. 
Proper precaution during the early part 
of September, by looking over the brood 
combs of each colony and making a 
careful estimate of the number of pounds of 
honey in each hive and supplying all colo- 
nies that are short of 25 lbs of good honey 


with feed to make up that weight or its equiv- 
alent, will go some way in keeping bees from 
picking up improper food in the fall, when 
flowers are not secreting honey, and will be 
helpful in wintering our bees. 

I have found that sugar syrup made from 
granulated sugar and fed early is equal if not 
superior to honey in wintering my bees. I 
have noticed colonies setting side by side in 
early spring; while having their first fly, those 


wintered upon sugar syrup appeared free 
from disease; those wintered entirely upon 
honey showed more or less dysentery. This 


having come to my notice nearly every spring 
when my bees have had a long confinement, I 
must concede a preference for sugar syrup as 
a food for wintering bees when properly made 
and fed. Some may say that 25 lbs of honey 
is more than is necessary to winter a colony 
of bees. If wintered in a good cellar or win- 
ter repository, this may be true, but as it takes 
a large amount of food in the early spring to 
feed the early raised bees, and the weather 
in our northern climate is fickle, 1t is very 
necessary that every colony be weil supplied 
with food the fall previous. 

As soon as the white noney harvest is pass- 


ed (the fore part of August in this part of 
Vermont), is none too soon to know that all 
colonies have good prolific queens. Bees 


raised in August and September are the best 
bees for wintering, possessing more vitality 
than those raised earlier or later in the sea- 
son. Therefore all colonies should be looked 
over early to see that all have plenty of brood 


in all stages of growth. This is the brood 
that produces the bees to winter the colony 
and build it up the following spring. If for 


any reason a colony does not have a_ prolific 
queen at the end of the honey flow, such 
queens should be replaced by good ones, so 
the colony can build up before cooi weather 
sets in. If bees have been neglected in the 
above respect, all colonies should be looked 
over the fore part of September and weak col- 
onies should be united, that all may be strong 
before winter sets in. All colonies being de- 
ficient in stores for wintering should be fed 
early enough so the feed may be thoroughly 
ripened and capped during warm weather. 





[oney in Turkeys. 


R. W. DAVISON, NEW JERSEY. 





As far as my observations go there is more 
money in turkeys than in chickens. Many 
people believe that turkeys are delicate and 
hard to raise. This is true as they are usual- 
ly bred and yet turkeys are not difficult to 
raise if they are properly managed. The causes 
of the great mortality in turkeys are inbreed- 
ing, dampness, lice and improper food. In- 
breeding is the greatest evil. This degener- 
ates the stock and then the lice usually put a 
Stop to all further development. These two 
évils are worse than dampness or improper 
feed. Never breed from an inferior or un- 
developed gobbler and never breed from the 
Same gobbler more than one year unless the 








BEES AND POULTRY 


same breeding hens are also retained for 
another season. Young hens, if hatched ear- 
ly, will begin to lay earlier and lay more eggs 
than old ones, yet the old ones make the best 
breeders. Turkeys are profitable until four or 
five years old. Jo not inbreed, even for a 
single season. It is far better to expend a 
few dollars for a new gobbler unless, as I re- 
marked above, the same breeders are retained 
for another season. 

If hen turkeys are not allowed to set, they 
will lay from 30 to 60 eggsin a season. If one 
becomes broody, shut ber up for three or four 
days and in a week she will be laying again. 
In summer making growth is the great ob- 
ject. Turkeys are supposed to gather their 
own living from the fields, yet the same rule 
holds good with turkeys as with chickens. If 
we want good size and to have them to come 
home to roost, we must feed them at home 
every night. Givea liberal supper of corn 
and wheat, mostly wheat until November. 
Also a light breakfast if possible. Pure-bred 
turkeys are the best—if not inbred—yet if it 
is considered too costly to maintain a pure- 
bred flock, buy a well developed pure-bred 
gobbler every year. The additional expense 
will be little compared with the results. 
When November comes feed the turkeys in- 
tended for |market liberally with corn. Re- 
member that tbis brings a good price for the 
corn and a plump turkey will sell for more 
than a poor one. The more food the growing 


turkeys consume, the more they will 
weigh when ready for market. A _ good 
rule is to give a light meal in_ the 


morning and all they will eat at night, after 
they are three months old. They will thus 
get lalf their living on the range. 

Some writers have said that the heavy 
breeds, such as the Bronse, are [not desirable 
for the general market, being too heavy to 
sell well. This is wholly incorrect. It should 
be borne in mind that turkeys are sold while 
yet young. The Bronze will weigh from two 
to five pounds more than any other breed at 
the same age and with equal care. The largest 
toms should be sent off at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, when large birds are in demand, 
and the hens held for other markets, when 
medium sized sell the best. Get all the tur- 
keys off before or during tbe holidays, as the 
market is always bestthen. It is best to raise 
large, quick growing turkeys, as they — 
no more time or feed than smaller ones 


—atalaiees 

A Good Flow of Honey is being obtained on 
the Pacific coast, especially in Santa Barbara, 
San Bernardino and other large honey pro- 
ducing counties, where apiarists are having 
trouble to handle and store the honey as fast 
as the bees produce it. The July drouth in 
the central west curtailed the flow some- 
whatin that section, and in the middle and 
New England states the wet season has re- 
duced the supply. 





In the Issue of June 12 I notice Mr Han- 
son’s remedy of beef brine for cabbage worms, 
and no doubt it is a good one, but it leaves 
the dead worm on the plant. I agree with 
him that poison should not be put on the 
plants, asit is dangerous, and I have found the 
following remedy effective, simple and harm- 
less: When I see the first white butterfly, 
parent of the worm, I thoroughly dust each 
plant with fine wheat middlings before the 
dew is off, and this I repeat at intervals. It 
makes a light paste which sticks to the feet 
and wings of the insect and she will not 
light to lay her eggs. Wheat or rye tiour 
would doubtless do as well. I am never 
troubled with the cabbage worm after this 
treatment.—[D. M. Niver, Albany Co, = 





A Valuable Farm Cement.—In a recent is- 
sue I noticed hydraulic cement and linseed oil 
recommended as a cement for putting up stove 
pipes. As these materials are not always at 
1and with the majority of farmers, I would 
state that wood ashes and common salt mixed 
with svater to the desired consistency makes 
a durable and safe cement for any common 
use around the farm.—{ Burr Noble. 








The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, Rye- 
thresher, Land- roller, Dog- -power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 
“ Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
e.\ Cutter, Round-silo, 
. Geo. D. Harder, 
Manufacturer, Cobleskill. a. me 
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Outdoor Light 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
— ness of a village or home, 

Seat and safety from night prowl- 

A ers, as well lighted streets 
and grounds. This is 
secured by the Srream 
GauGE & LANTERN Co.'s 
Tubular Globe Street 
Lamp, which is cheap, 
y ornamental, burns 4 hours 
for a cent, and almost takes 
care of itself; will not blow out. 


We make Tubular Porch, Carriage and Stable 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get them. Send 
to us for detailed description. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


ow MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 

Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, 
cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 
lates the s toa 
nicety. A success- 
ful power for run- 
ning smal! Grind- 
machine, because the 
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APPLETON MFG. CO. satay: 


A ILLS. 










CKET LA 


steel gates, steel postsand rail, also Field and 
Hog ence Wire. single and double farm gates, 
For further information, write to the 


UNION FENCE CO., De Kalb, Ill, 


SOLD F ON TRIAL. 


imperial 
Pulverizer, 
lod 


Crusher, 
Roller and 
: Leveler. 
Plainly described in circu- 
lar. SENT FREE, 


‘ PETERSON MFG. CO., Kent, 0. 
















POA 


Farmers * 


may try it 
before buying. 





HAY PRESS 

PURCHASER TO KEEP One 

DOING MOST AND BEST Wor 
ne 


ERTEL'S VICTOR’ 
SHIPPED ANY WHERE TO OPERATE 
On rnc ApamsT ALLOTHER 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 

Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of 
fall. Minimum fall, 18 
inches. Maximum eleva- 
tion, 575 feet. 

WON’T WATER LOG 

NEVER STOPS. 
POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 









LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 
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rhis edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year spechnen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
ispaid. Thus Jan. '98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898 
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Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
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Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 
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52 Latayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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Our crop reports, market investigations, 
studies into the future of prices—how valu- 
able these features are to every farmer, 
espevially at this season. And yoa find these 
facts fonly in American <Agriculturist. But 
each one must decide for himself whether to 
hold or sell. 

en 

The advantages offered to our domestic 
sugar producers by the new tariff were briefly 
and plainly described in our sugar depart- 
ment last week. Twice as much protection 
to the American sugar growers and twice as 
much bonus iv the Sandwich island sugar 
monopoly, is the situation in a nutshell. But 
for this big stimulus to Hawaiian free sugar, 
our domestic industry would have a gilt edged 
prospect. As it is, conditions are more favor- 
able than for years and numerous enterprises 
for new sugar factories are already under way 
in the cane and beet belts. 

ccna 

Another effort to secure national anti-op- 
tion legislature is in sight. Representative 
Bankhead introduced a bill in congress early 
in July with the characteristics of former like 
measures. It proposes to place what is really 
a prohibitory tax on all ‘‘future’’ trades 
in farm produce when real delivery of the 
property is neither accomplished nor con- 
tem plated—a condition which involves most 
of the speculative transactions on our prod- 
uce exchanges. The engrossing tariff bill was 
paramount, however, and anti-option was 
set aside for later consideration. 

ee  — - 

A big acreage of fail sown wheat is being 
planned for by many farmers. We say, 
don’t. Present and prospective high prices 
will probably stimulate an enormous sowing 
of wheat this fall and next spring, not only 
in the United States, but throughout the 
world. Just this was done after the high 
prices of ’91-2, and it caused a world’s over- 
production of wheat which has just been re- 
duced to normal proportions by a short crop 
in foreign countries this year, following a re- 
duced yield last season. Low prices are as 
likely tu follow big supplies of wheat next 
year as during the past few years. 


em 


A graceful tribute to the late William L. 
Bradley is the gift by his daughter, Miss Abbie 
Bradley of Hingham, of a fund of $20,000 to 
Harvard college. The income is to be used 


EDITORIAL 


for scientific investigation at the Arnold abor- 
etum to increase the knowledge of trees. 
Mr Bradley, who originated the great fertili- 
zer business that is still conducted in his name, 
was a devotee of forestry. His friends and 
the public rejoice at this singularly appropriate 
and permanent mementoto one whose life ac- 
coinplished so much for American agriculture. 
Mr Bradley was fortunate in rearing the 
sons who so ably manage and increase the 
great business he originated. 

oasieiaiailiiiapenicnat 


The Improvement in Business. 
CONFIDENCE IS RESTORED. 

There has been so much political shouting 
for and against the matter of returning pros- 
perity, that we have had little to say on this 
aspect of the general situation. The upward 
trend of prices, the increase in industrial 
activity and the immense proportions obtain- 
ed by business on the stock exchanges—these 
conditions have now prevailed so many weeks 
that it certainly appears as though prosperity 
were well established. The large sales of 
bonds at N Y city, which began early this 
spring, long before the stock market woke up, 
still continue ona generous scale. But the 
stock market has seldom, if ever, been more 
active or excited than during the past five or 
six weeks. Total sales have been from 450,000 
to over 750,000 shares daily on the New York 
exchange alone, against an average of 152,- 
000 to 200,000 previously for months. 

HEAVY ADVANCE IN VALUES. 

Along with these immense dealings, there 
has been a strong upward tendency in prices 
until many stocks are now selling (and have 
sold for several weeks) at prices from 20 to 50 
% higher than a year ago at this. time. 
Should this improvement in prices and activ- 
ity of advance continue tu be maintained, 
it will be the most extraordinary in all our 
histury. 

PERMANENCE TO THIS IMPROVEMENT 
is anticipated by many careful judges. 
Some contend that the repudiation of 
silver last fall was as important as the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879. Itis 
also true that the rest of the world is short of 
wheat, while we have it to seli,as was the 
case in 1879. In addition to these favorable 
conditions, however, the United States has 
increased enormously in wealth during the 
past 20 years, has paid off many willions of 
its indebtedness held abroad, and has general- 
ly squeezed the ‘‘water’’ out of its domestic 
securities. Hence there is not as large a sup- 
ply of good securities for the investment mar- 
ket now as in 1879, there has been a great in- 
crease in wealth and a decline in interest 
rates, thus stimulating the demand for such 
securities or for other safe investments that 
will yield a fair income. 
MONEY Is EASY. 

Further confirmation of this view is afford- 
ed by the course of the money market. In 
spite of the revivalin activity and the enor- 
mous business on the stock exchange, 
money in New York continues very easy on 
good security. Similar financial conditions 
prevail in other markets, while in the rural 
districts in the central and western states 
farmers are rapidly paying otf their mortgages 
and are only borrowing again at reduced rates 
of interest, if at all. 

THE REAL FOUNDATION FOR PROSPERITY. 

RANGE OF AUGUST PRICES AT CHICAGO. 

Wheat Oats Corn Cattle Hogs 

1897,  .75@ 26 .16@.18 .25@.30 5.00@5.25 3.70@4.12 
1896, .538@ .63 15@.18 .20@.25 4.2544.85 2.50@3.70 
1895, .58@ .72 .19@.22 .36@.44 5.50@6.10 3.85@3.40 
1894, .5I@ 58 .28@.33 46@.59 4.35@5.00 4.55@6.15 
1893, .55@ 63 .22@.25 .36@40 4.70@5.35 3.80@6.30 
1892, .74@ 80 30@.34 49@.54 5.20@5.50 4.60@6.20 
1891, .86@1.13 .27@.31 58@.67 5.9046.25 4.30@5.9 

The most substantial reasons for present 
and permanent prosperity are found in .the 
advancing prices for farm products shown in 
the above table. Wheatis up to the ‘‘good- 
times’’ figures of 1392, so are beef cattle, while 
at present prices of hogs they are more profit- 
able than five years ago. Oats are still low, 
also corn, because of the stock of old carried 
over from previous big crops, but even in 
these grains prices trend upward. The 
phenomenal export demand for all cereals is 
at the bottom of the advance. Every day con- 








firms earlier reports of short crops in other 
parts of the world. 
A SHARP DECLINE IN SILVER 
while prices have been advancing so rapid. 
ly, has attracted peculiar attention, owing to 
the political issues it involves. As we 
write, the wire reports the market price 
silver at New York close to 55c per ounce 
lowest record yet. A year ago at this ti) 
the price was 68c, against an average in 94 
6Goc, in 1892 of 87c, while in 1890 the avera 
annual quotation of silver was $1.05 pei 
a Aa 

The western politicians who retired 
president of the Kansas agricultural coll 
becanse he didn’t teach free silver, are 
matched by the New England politicians on 
the board of trustees of Brown university 
who have forced President Andrews to resign 
because he advocates 16 to 1. ‘The univer 
of Chicago permits no teaching of econom 
that would expose the methods whereby its 
chief benefactor acquired in Standard Oil the 
wealth he so lavishly bestows. The Drexel 
institute allows no ‘‘free-trade heresy’’ w 
in its sacred precincts, because protection has 
enriched its Philadelphia founders. To com- 
plete the list of educational intolerance, ‘l'ex- 
as and South Carolina have been excited over 
some professors touching upon the lost cause 
in a way that didn’t please the older genera- 
tion. All this seems quite as bad as_ the re- 
ligious intolerance, with its hanging of the 
Salem witches and banishment of Roger Wil- 
liams, that blots the history of Massachusetts. 
Educational intolerance cannot survive in 
this country of free thought and free speech. 
The fact that free trade has long been taught 
at Yale and Harvard, without detriment to 
gifts to those institutions, shows that toiler- 
ance does prevail. 


——— - 

The shocking condition of the milk busi- 
ness of the great metropolis is emphasized 
by the facet that many producers in central 
New York and Pennsylvania have got as little 
as lc ® qt for their milk delivered at their 
local creameries or shipping stations for the 
New York market this summer. If they 
would generally unite in the Five States 
Milk preducers’ association, with competent 
management there is no reason why these 
shippers should not get from 2 tu 3c P qt 
summer milk sold for consumption and 1 to lie 
for surplus milk. This is what has been ac- 
complished by the New England union, which 
was so successfully organized under the Jeaid- 
ership of American Agriculturist’s eastern 
edition last winter. Its 3500 members own 
40,000 cows and furnish more than four-fifths 
of the milk shipped to the Boston market, be- 
sides large shipments to other markets thiat 
are influenced by the Boston price. This 
union is now agitating the establishment of 
its own milk depot at Boston to handle tlie 
surplus, so as to get a straight price for all 
milk taken by the contractors or wholesalers. 

eel 

If the politicians of Pennsylvania are prepar- 
ing to ‘‘play the farmers for suckers,’’ they 
are barking up the wrong tree. If they ex- 
pect the farmers to pull their political cliest- 
nuts out of the fire, these politicians will be 
equally disappointed. If politics are to control 
Pennsylvania agricultural affairs, then the 
farmers will combine and give the politicians 
a dose of politics that they will remember for 
one while. Every farmer in the country 
still has fresh in his mind the example of 
Massachusetts agriculturists who, defeated by 
the politicians for four years in succession, 
finaily united in the Farmers’ Political League, 
turned the state upside down politically and 
secured the enactment of the bill to compel 
hog butter to be sold on its merits—a law that 
has since been sustained by the state and the 
United States supreme courts. American 
Agriculturist is ‘‘unto’’ the game that certain 
politicians would like to play, not only in 
Connecticut, but other states. If they want 
a fight, we’re doing business at the old stand! 





Ten Dollars’ Worth for One.—Every wide- 
awake farmer who desires to make the most 
of every opportunity, tu keep abreast of the 
times, to secure the best markets, and who is 
willing to invest ne dollar to secure the 
value of 10, should subscribe for American 
Agriculturist.—{D. F. Ward,Steuben Co,N ¥ 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Europe Will Take Our Apples. 
HINTS THE ComING SEASON’S Export 
CAMPAIGN. 


FOR 





It is confidently hoped the enormovs export 
business in fresh and dried fruits last season 
set the pace for further successes in this di- 
rection. Last year’s apple exports from the 
U 8S and Canada, amounting to nearly 3,000,- 
000 bbIs, will long be remembered, and while 
it is too early to forecast the future of the 
coming season itis fairto presume that the 
foothold we have gained in foreign markets, 
particularly the continent of Europe, may be 
maintained. While last year’s export apple 
trade was unprecedented it was by no means 
uniformly profitable to American shippers, 
who the coming season must avoid some of 
the mistakes then made. These may be 
grouped under the one general head of im- 
proper selection and packing of fruit. Alto- 
gether too many common apples were barrel- 
ed and sent abroad. Furthermore, too Iittie 
was exercised in the proper packing of 
fruit which was really choice when takep 
from the tree, enormous quantities reaching 
the foreign markets in unmerchantable condi- 
tion. 

Hundreds of barrels landed in Great Britain 
and Germany with a layer of good fruit at the 
top and bottom and the remainder filled with 
small, knotty windfalls and gritty with sand 
and bitten by mice when they lay on the 
ground, showing every indication of having 
been thrown into the barrels hke cider apples 
jnto the mill. In other cases, according to 
the direct testimony of some of our American 
consuls, the barrels were so slackly filled as 
to leave space for the apples to jostle and beat 
against each other from the movement of the 
ship and when rolled or handled, with the 
result of premature decay. The tenderness 
of the tissue which forms a merit of most 
American apples, and makes them valuable 
above much of the continental fruit, renders 
them delicate and perishable merchandise. 
Careless shippers who last year received noth- 
ing from their export sales, it is safe to say, 
will avoid forwarding such trash another 
year. 

ONE OF THE MOST ENCOURAGING FEATURES 
of last season’s business is the very favorable 
consideration secured for American apples in 
Germany. While most of American and Ca- 
nadian exports were consumed in the U K, 
largely increased quantities went to Germany 
and other portions of northern Europe. When 
possessing quality these sold well, even 
though placed side by side with continental 
grown. The victory of American apples over 
German or Austrian was one of superior 
quality rather than mere cheapness of price. 
It is not unreasonable to presume that a_ per- 
manent market has been found for American 
appies in Germany. In fact, the agricultural 
press of that country, ever jealous of Ameri- 
can products, has for months been urging 


care 


German farmers to work for better orchard 
results in order to hold the trade against 
imported fruits. Ocean freights on apples, 


Boston or N Y to Hamburg, are usually 70@ 
75c per bbl, occasionally as iow as 60c. The 
frreight on dried apples has declined in the 
last two years, and is now around 17@20c per 
100 lbs to both Hamburg and Bremen. 





Apple Shippers in Convention. 





At its recent annual meeting, held at 
Buffalo, the national apple shippers’ ass’n re- 
ported progress during the past year and 
took furtker aggressive steps intended to 
benefit the business. The report of the exec- 
utive committee, covering the work accom- 
plished, was heard with great interest, and 
the secretary announced an increase in the 
membership of 41 since the last annual meet- 
ing. The finances of the association are in 
good condition with all bills paid, the treas- 
urer reporting a healthy balance on hand. 
Among the work undertaken for the coming 
yearis that of inducing the railroad com- 
panies to adopt a better classification. The 
transportation committee is asked by the full 
convention to make arrangements with the 
classification committee that the weight of a 
barrel of apples be placed at the uniform 
point of 150 lbs; also that dealers may havea 


regular bill of lading instead of the ‘‘shippers 
load and count.’’ The old puzzling question 
of uniform size of package again came up. 
This is also a problem of great interest to the 
national league of commission merchants 
which is making progress in securing this 
end. The concensus of opinion at Buffalo 
was that the bulge of the standard barrel 
shall be not less than 64 in outside measure- 
nent. 

Interesting addresses were read on matters 
pertaining to the production and handling of 
apples. Among those with papers were Pres E. 
P. Loomis, C. H. Williamson of Quincy, I], 
D. 8S. Beckwith of Albion, N = C. P. Roth- 
well of East Palestine, O, C. Bell, Bonn- 
ville, Mo. About 65 members a the associa- 
tion were present. The following were elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing yeur: President, 
C. H. Williamson, Quincy, II]; vice-pres, J. 
W. Thorn, Philadelphia; treasurer, William 
L. Wagner, Chicago: Mr A. Warren Patch of 
Boston was re-elected secretary und B. W. 
Snow, Chicago, statistician. Sate vice-presi- 
dents were appointed, also one fr-m Canada. 
The meeting next year will be held at Niagara 
Falls. 

A Stiff Advance in Rye is morally certain, 
whatever the size of the new crop may be, and 
our advices all point to only a moderate prod- 
duction. Rye is the great food crop of the 
masses in Europe and any shortage in the 
grain crops on the continent is inevitably 
followed by an extra demand for American 
rye. This explains the immense exports of 
rye during the past 12 months, which have con- 
tinued on a still larger scale during the past 
July. Rye is now selling throughout the 
United States at about the same prices that 
were current in January, whereas wheat has 
advanced more than 30% from its lowest point 
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All this time, rye has been quietly 
enormous proportions at low 
of selling around 40@45c at 
the west, 45@53c in N Y, and 50@55c at Bos- 
ton, our judgment is that the situation war- 
rants prices fur rye 10@20c per bu higher, and 
there are good grounds for hoping that prices 
of this useful grain will get up to the normal 
range of 7T5c@$1, though of this no one can 
speak with certainty. Especially is this like- 
ly to occur if exports the next 12 months 
should equal those-.of the fiscal year ’92, when 
over 12, 000,000 bu were exported at an aver- 
age of 95c # bu, comparing as follows: 

U S$ EXPORTS OF RYE. 


this year. 
exported in 
prices. Instead 





Bushels Value Export value 
1897, 8,560,271 $33, 667,505 43c p bu 
1896, 998 ,466 445,075 45¢ 
1895, 9,473 5,340 56¢ 
1894, 230 822 126,532 55c 
1893, 1,477,058 1,002,796 67c¢ 
1892, 12,041,316 11 432,161 95e 
1891, 332,739 2. 65¢e 
1890, 2,257,377 57¢ 





Russia is the great rye producing country 
of the world, turning off an annual crop of 
700 to 800 million bu against our own crop of 
some 30 millions. Germany raises 240 to 300 
millions. 





Hog Butter Exports are falling off, having 
been only half as much past seven months 
(2,166,000 lbs) as in like period last year. But 
oleo oil exports are nearly as large, 65,000,- 
000 lbs. Butter exports for this period are 
16,540,000 lbs, an increase of over 50 %, while 
July’s exports of 4,725,000 lbs were double 
those of July ’96. Cheese has made just about 
the same gain in exports for July, having 
been 10,580,000 lbs, and 33,700,000 for the 
seven months. This is the first year in a long 
period that such gains have been recorded 
in our export trade. 











{ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCKE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN } some 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. ble 





Cincinnati. 


New York. 


} Chicago. 


it. Louis. 





MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


inexperienced, 





HERE is a right way to paint 

and a wrong way. The right 
way is to have the best paint— 
Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 
uine brands) and Linseed Oil— 
applied by a practical painter. The 
wrong way is to get some mixture 
about which you know nothing 


and apply it yourself or have 


irresponsi- 


person do it. 


Salem, Mass. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
















light ; 


——{> 
& Those “Pesky Weeds 


f will bother you this 
down with an Acme 
tool approaches it in shape and effectiveness. 
designed and put together with the careful thor- 
oughness that have made the W. & C. Farm and Garden 
Tools famous wherever hoes, rakes, 
barrows are used. The W.G C. Book is interesting rey 
profitable reading. Send for it and learn how todo @ 
your work easier and better. 
Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. Jackson, Mich. 


pa again, unless you keep them 


@ 
e 
eeding Hoe. No other “strong, @ e 


Stron z, @ 
forks and wheel- 


Mailed free. 2 


























Buy 
Guaranteed two years. 


= a“ > 
aie DY 


awards World’s 


Bug es, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


irect from motery af Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
rite for Illustrated Catalogueshowin 

styles. Pricesin pen figures. Testimonials frum everystate. 
airand Atlanta Exposition. 
display atthe Nashville Exposition, Write to-day for free Catalogue. 


Price $44.—Offices & Factories ALLIANCE CARBIAGE C0., 222 E. Court St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


hee noon 
f es 


The largest and finest 7 





_ $60. 
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This Year’s Potato Crop. 


vs 


A SUBSTANTIAL DECLINE IN CoNnDITION—LOW 


YIELD AND BETTER PRICEs. 
The month of July brought disaster to the 
potato crop. At our last report there was 


every promise of a moderate product, the con- 
ditional average standing at 90.9. The pres- 
ent report shows a decline in the prospect of 
nearly 20 points, the general average for the 
United States standing at 73.9. Almost every 
possible unfavorable condition seems to have 


been experienced in the past 30 days. In 
different parts of the important territory 
drouth, excessive rainfall, bugs and blight 


have been experienced, with the result of re- 
dueing the prospective crop, no less than 
three quarters of a normal yield. 

In New England and New York, and along 
the North Atlantic coast, the month of July 
Was very wet, a condition which wrought 
heavy injury to the crop. The decline in 
prospect in Ohio and Missouri vaileys, during 
the month is startling. The conditional aver- 


age of Ohio is reduced to 58, a decline of 27 
points; Michigan 76, a loss of 14 points; 


a loss of 23 points; Illinois 63, a 
lowa 74, a loss of 16 points; 
Nebraska 80, a 


[Indiana 70, 
loss of 21 points, 
Kansas 74, a loss of 18 points; 
loss of 13 points. 

In the Ohio valley the damage has _ resulted 
as much from the late and unfavorable start 
as from any current weather conditions. 
Rainfall has been exceedingly local in charac- 
ter and as a rule, where the aggregate supply 
has been sufficient when measured by inches, 
it has come too late. Certain varieties have 
suffered to a remarkable extent from blight, 
and taking the field as a whole, in this sec- 
tion the “weather of the past six weeks has 


seemingly been the exact opposite of what 
was needed. In addition to these un- 
favorable weather conditions the potato bug 


has been present to an extent hardly ever be- 
fore known, and frequently, in spite of all 
efforts to combat them, they have swept fields 
clean. In Iowa and Missouri bugs have not 
been so numerons, though more than usual, 
drouths in parts of each state have 
blasted the prospect. In southern and west- 
ern Kansas prolonged drouth has almost ruin- 
ed a large part of the crop, butin the northern 
counties there has been an abundance of rain 
and the crop is in fair promise. 


In the northwest, where, however, the acre- 
age is smaller than a year ago, the crop is 
in better promise, though excess of rain in 


some districts and limited drouth in others 
has reduced condition in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. In the Dakotas, and on the Pacific 
coast, districts which unfortunately are not 
important in this crop, the situation is satis- 
factory, in fact slightly better than a month 








ago. 
As the early crop was short in nearly all 
districts, and as the late crop gives very 
poor promise in all states of importance, it 
is evident thut the potato crop this year 
will be small, the smallest for several 
years. The following statement shows the 
August condition by states in comparison 
with the July return and the condition on 
August 1, last year: 
Augi July1Augi1 Augi July l Augt 
1897 1897 1806 1897 1897 1896 
N E, 65 95 94 Minn, 78 86 93 
NY, 70 4 95 Ia, 74 90 100 
Pa, 70 92 96 Mo, 78 91 86 
Tex, 90 98 50 Kan, 74 92 89 
Ark, 93 90 60 Neb, 80 93 91 
Tenn, 78 82 89 ND, 92 90 4 
W Va, 79 95 9 SD, 91 90 92 
Ky, 77 90 92 Cal, 98 91 97 
0, 58 & 99 Ore, 98 100 95 
Mich, 76 90 99 Wash, 100 90 90 
Ind, 70 93 97 Other, 80 92 86 
Ill, 63 R4 95 —_ 
Wis, &3 90 98 Av, 73.9 90.9 89.2 





Hay Crop Damaged. 





The hay crop will not be as large as seemed 


likely a month ago, but will be larger than 
that of last year. Whils there is disappoint- 
ment in not reaching what seemed probable 


on July 1, yet the yield will be ample for all 
wants, though the distribution is not perfect. 

East of the Allegheny mountains the heavy 
rainfall of July both shortened and damaged 
the crop. The supply of No 1 bright timothy 
in all that region will be the smallest in 
years. In the ventral east, while earlier ex- 
pectations are not reached, there is little rea- 
son for disappointment. In the Ohio valley 
the crop cut a little lighter than was expected, 
and there is more than the usual complaint of 
weeds in the product. White top is unusually 
prevalent in Ohio and Indiana. 

West of Illinois the yield is good in many 
districts, but where the rainfall of June and 


OUR 


early July was light there was not the growth 
that was confidently expected earlierin the 
season. 

It is too early yet to make a definite esti- 
mate of the size of the crop, but our county 
correspondents have made a preliminary esti- 


mate of the average rate of yield. These 
figures are given as merely a tentative show- 


ing of crop results and are subject to later re- 
vision when final definite estimates are pre- 
sented. The yields per acre are reported_ as 
follows, without regard to quality. 


Tons Tons 
N Eng, 0.99 Minn, 1.40 
N York, 0.85 Iowa, 1.45 
Penn, 0.94 Mo, 1.25 
Tex 1.35 Kan 1.27 
Ark, 1.50 Neb, 1.35 
Tenn, 1.30 N Dak, 1.45 
W Va, 1.20 S Dak, 1.20 
Ky, 1.25 Cal, 1.40 
Ohio, 1.60 Ore, 1.70 
Mich, 1.40 Wash, 1.70 
Ind, 1.45 Other, 1.25 
Ills, 1.30 —_+ — 
Wis, 1.30 Average, 1.32 


Condition of Pastures. 








Pastures throughout the country are gener- 
ally in good condition. In the central west, 
with the exception of the district in southern 
Iowa, western Missouri and southern Kansas, 
where there is a continuing lack of sufficient 
train for current needs, pastures have been 
reasonably good all the season and are now 
better than usual at this time of the year. On 
this account stock is summering well and will 
go into the fall and winter campaign in better 
tHesh than usual. The flow of milk is one of 
the largest on record and supplies of butter 
and cheese are running heavy. 

—— 


A Lesson for Apple Growers ought to be 


learned from 1896. The best apples were 
worth $2 a barrel—or more this spring. ‘This 
is for the well selected stock—having been 


The first need is a good cold- 
This any farmer can have. It 
supposed. Con- 


properly stored. 
storage room. 
is not so costly an affair as 
struct a cellar under your barn or carriage- 
house. Make the walls frost proof. Double 
the floor above with tar paper between. Do 
not grout the bottom for apples need moisture. 
Close the windows, and bank in leaves in 
November. Keep the fruit in bins about one 
foot deep. If properly picked and handled 
and sorted, apples will keep in such a cellar, 
with very little decay, all winter. Those who 
threw away their apples last fall, had they 
placed them in careful storage would have 
received a fair compensation.—{P. Clinton, 
Oneida Co, N Y. 





Filling the Silo—This work must be done 
quickly, as the corn is at its best for only a 
few days. This rapid work requires strong 
machinery of large capacity, which caa be 
operated economically. The Hero ensilage 
cutter, made by the Appleton Mfg Co of Ba- 
tavia, Ill, is especially made for this purpose 
and has many points of superiority. The car- 
rier is mounted on a swivel and is thus easily 
turned to the right or left without stopping 
the machine. The machine can be used for 
green or diy fodder. Hundreds were sold 
last season and notasingle breakdown was 
reported. Write for descriptive price list, men- 
tioning this paner. 





Good Prices for Beans will be assured un- 
less the crop in the middle and eastern states 
turns ont much better than now seems pos- 
sible. In Ventura Co, Cal, the center ofa 
vast bean industry, there is a booming twar- 
ket. Over 100,000 sacks of Lima and white 
beans have changed hands since July 30. J. 
K. Armsby of Chicago took the last of the 
old crop on Aug 2, some 40,000 sacks. The 
Limas are cleaned out and the price has ad- 
vanced 10c per 100 lbs. 





A Good Buyer of Horse Flesh—During the 

ast six months the U K imported from the 

J S 18,235 horses, out of a total of 27,539 from 
all countries. Purchases in this country the 
first half of 96 were 12.326 head, and in ’95 
only 7,111, truly a gratifving increase. The 
average import value of the 18, 000 horses 
bought in this country, according to’a recent 
English bluebook, was a Goan. 

Wheat Shipments from Argentina during 
the past 25 weeks were only 1,740,000 bu com- 
pared with 16,172,000 bu corresponding period 
in ’96. 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Sugar | Beet N Notes. 


We have received mauy inquiries as io 
where young men can obtain education in the 
technicalities of the culture of sugar . g 
and the chemistry and manufacture of suy 
Courses for this purpose are announced y 
Tulane university, New Orleans, and the 
agricultural and mechanical college of Li : 
ana at Baton Kouge, while the university of 
Nebraska at Lincoln, which has done 


SO 1 Ih 


for the beet sugar industry in the past, may 
possibly renew its sugar schcol. Each of the 


institutions named may be applied to for 
particulars. The way to learn to raise cane or 
bests is to work out for a season with experi- 
enced growers. While some of the higher 
educational institutions give admirable 
courses in chemistry, special instructic n 
sugar chemistry is also required, to be sup- 
plemented by practical experience in the 
laboratory of a sugar factory. The best way 
to learn the ins and outs of factory manage. 
ment is to get ajobin some of the modern 
sugarhouses at the south and west, wita the 
understanding that in consideration of very 


low pay, the young man shall have acnance 
to begin at the bottom, and learn the whole 
business. Of course much can be gained by 


studying in Germany, but we areinclined to 
believe the industry is now so far advanced 
that young men will do better to get their 
training in the United States. This country 
will give the other nations ‘‘points’’ ere 
many vears, in this sugar business. 

The price paid to growers of beets for the 
Chino (Cal) factory last year was $3 per ton 
on the basis of 12 % sugar in the beets, advanc- 
ing 25c for each 1 per cent additional of sug- 
ar. This spring the price was advauced 25c¢ 
perton in consideration of tariff expecta- 
tions, and since the tariff bill was passed, Mr 
Oxnard informs us that another 25c per ton 
has been advanced, thus making the price the 
same as it was under the McKinley bill and 
the 2c bounty—$3.50 per ton of 12 %, and 2%5c 
for each 1 % above. The Chino crop is a fine 
one and is running very rich. One farmer 
expects over 25 tons per acre, that will aver- 
age 16 per cent sucrose and net him $4.50 per 
ton. 

In Nebraska, sugar beets are 
make as fine acrop as last year. The Juiy 
drouth seriously interfered with the develop- 
ment, but the recent rains have brought the 
fields on nicely. With favorable weather, a 
fair average crop of reasonable quality will be 
secured. The price of beets is advanced 50c 
per ton compared to last year. 

Harvesting on the Chino ranch began the 
last week in July. There are now 350 men 
employed in the factory and this number will 
be increased as the season advances. 

The season’s beet crop about Chino is esti- 
mated at 110,000 tons, the largest in the his- 
tory of that section and 33,000,000 lbs of renn- 
ed sugar will be made in tbe run of 150 days. 


not going to 





Weak Ankles.—W. W. S. has a colt which 
has weak ankles. The fetlocks of the forelegs 
bend forward so that they touch the ground. 
This trouble is caused by a want of sufficient 
quantity of mineral matter in the muscles 
and tendons. Feed the mother good oats and 
give hera teaspoonful of phosphate of cal- 
cium at a dose morning and eveving in small 
bran mash. Rub the muscles and tendons of 
the colt’s legs once a day with a little soap 
liniment. 


Only Hood’s Helped 

All Others’ Failed—Nervous Troubles 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
three months for nervous trouble and have 
been greatly benefited. I tried other medi- 
cines and was doctored by the physician 
but received no permanent benefit until ! 


began taking Hood’s.” Mrs. G. W. 
APPLEBY, Palmyra, Maine. 


Hood’s 


fact the One True Blood 








Sarsa- 
parilla 
Is the Best—in Purifier. 


~ Hood’ s Pills cure all liver ills. 


25 cents. 





PIEDMONT VIRGINIA. 
The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
and short, good soil, best water and climate, 
great markets. Price of farm lands low. 
Reg. Poland- Caines, Shropshires, Red Polls, 
Shetland Ponies, for sale 
SAM’L y 3 “WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 


Winters mild 
near the 











OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


Shall You Hold Your Hops ? 


This is the eiibtini of the hour with hop 
growers. each must decide for himself, but 
our reports of the old and new crops at home 
and abroad indicate the strongest position 
since the fall of 1893. A little later, definite 
statistics now being collected in the field by 
American Agriculturist will be published. 

Export of hops during the past 12 months 
are only some 63,000 bales, or about the same 
as the average export for the fiscal years ’91- 
9-3. Then, average annual export prices were 
19} to 163c, whereas the average value of hops 
exported during the past fiscal year was 11.4¢ 
P ib, compared to 8.8c¢ in the fiscal year 186, 
10.6e for the "4 crop exported in the fiscal 
year °95, and 22e as the average value of the 
03 crop that was exported. 

The 1896 crop in the United States was 
about 175,000 bales, of which 100,000 was har- 
vested on the Pacific cuast and the balance in 
New York state. In ourissue for Sept 5 a 
year ago, American Agriculturist said: ‘‘It 
will be rather surprising if our exports of ’96 
hops reach the average of the ’91-2-3 crops— 
60,000 bales.’’ Now, 12 months later, we see 
that this prognostication just about hit the 
mark. Imports of hops have been equal to 
about 17,000 bales of 180 lbs net, so that our 
net exports of hops from the United States the 
past year have been about 45,000 bales, where- 
as ayear ago our studies of the situation in- 
dicated that this figure would equa) **some 49, - 
000 bales." Here again we see the remarka- 
ble accuracy of American Agriculturist re- 
turns. 

New York city’s receipts of 
for the 12 inonths ending this 


domestic hops 
Aug 31 will be 


100,000 bales compared to 150,000 hales last 
year —a falling off of one-third. N Y city re- 


ceipts in the year ended Aug 31, ’95,were 170,- 
000 bales. This confirms the great shortage in 
the ’96 crop, and with decreasing exports and 
larger imports shows that old stocks must be 
very low. 

Deduct 


from these receipts at N Y city the 


exports froin that point, and we have a net 
supply of domestic hops at N Y city for the 
past year of about 45,000 bales, compared to 


62,000 bales in 795, 90,000 bales in ’94 and 67,- 
000 bales as the average inthe trade years end- 
ed Aug 31, ’94-5-2. No wonder New York 
city imported nore foreign hops the past year 
(at an average import value of 21c) to make 
up the greatest shortage in domestic hops she 


has had in years. But forthe stocks of old 
hops held over a year ago, there would have 


been almost a hop famine the past few months 
in the United States. 

The import and export movement of hops 
in England and Germany also indicate only a 
normal foreign trade. With a fair average 
crop in the three hop-producing centers of the 
world, prices should be restored to a nominal 
level. With stocks of old hops in the world 
reduced to something like the moderate sup- 
ply on hand Sept 1, 1892, any shortage in new 
in either the United States, England or 
Germany, would be reflected in higher prices 
lateron. The situation is ripe for a gamble 
in hops, with to-day’s prospects favorable to 
handsome profits on current prices. But we 
advise growers to await our more definite re- 
turns from the new crop. If then they want 
to gamble on hops, they must take the gam- 
bler’s risk. 


1Ops, 





The Proper Drying and Curing of Hops. 





A most important department of the hop in- 
dustry is their preservation upon being re- 
moved from the vines. Every step of the 


season’s work, from early cultivation of the 
plants to picking the cones, may have been 
properly conducted, and yet best results fail 


of realization because the hops were so han- 
dled as to lose some of their valuable proper- 
ties. English hop experts, in discussing this 
through the medium of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural society,have this to say: 
Hops as picked contain a large amount of 
moisture, Which must be removed in order 
that the hops may keep and remain free from 


mold, fermentation changes, ete. Unfortu- 
nately, this necessity for drying appears to 
have been somewhat misunderstood. The 


that if hops are to keep 
cured in the same 
this erroneous 
answerable for 
which have, of 
only too com- 
found that the 
green to the 
tigures range 


impression has ariser. 
well they require to be 
sense that malt is cured, and 
conclusion is to some extent 
the very high temperatures 
late vears at all events, been 
monly adopted. We have 

moisture of hops, when going 
kiln, varies very widely. The 


from 25 to 50, and even 75 %, being dependent 
weather 


largely upon the prevailing at the 





HOPS---TOBACCO 





time. The only real object of the drying proc- 
ess is the reduction of the moisture to 8 or 
10 %, when the hops will keep perfectly well. 
Simple though it nay appear to be to so re- 
duce the moisture, in practice considerable 
skill and care in manipulation are required, 
for the lupuiinic powder containing the res- 
ins, which is at’ first adhesive to the bases of 
the petals of the hop cone, becomes increas- 
ingly less so as the removal of the moisture 
progresses. In the drying process, as it ex- 
ists (with some few exceptions in the case of 
improved arrangements adopted by the best 
growers) in our English houses, the conditions 
and manner of working are the cause of great 
loss of these resins. The one object of the 
dryer seems to have been to so thoroughly 
dry his hops that there is no question at all of 
their keeping. Ignorant as to what consti- 
tutes their true value—an ignorance shared un- 
til recently by the brewer also—le makes all 
other considerations subservient to the one 
object in view, viz, that of drying, and in so 
doing falls into several errors. What is re- 
quired is simply this, that the hop cones should 
be rednced in moisture percentage until they 
acquire the necessary condition of dryness at 
which it is found they will keep during stor- 
age, and this drying must be secured with a 
miaimum of Joss of the resins. As _ before 
mentioned, hops will keep when their imois- 
ture is reduced to some 8 or 10§%, and in or- 
der that the resins may not be lost it is neces- 





sary that the hop cones shall remain whole 
and unbroken during the drying process. 
This involves almost a revolution in our 
methods. 
a 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York Aug 17-—Business Jcontinues 


very woderate and the volume of movement 
is small. Prices have not been lowered wa- 
terially since last week, as sellers aj pear in- 
ditferent, preferring to hold their stocks rather 
than part with them at reduced prices. 
Prices on contracts in the country are fairly 
satisfactory, although sume growers believe 
in 20c for ‘97 hops. Reports from the grow- 
ing districts continue much as a week ago. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 

Aug ll Aug l3 <Aug 16 


NY state crop "46, choice, 9@94, 9@915 9@10 
. prune, T3383, 7gQ8}o 73g@8}2 
“3 = a *‘Jow tomed, 5@7 a7 5@7 
Pacific crop, rag, choice, l0@1144 lw@lly Ww@ll' 
- “ © prime, 9@9}5 Ka Ihe 9@9ie 
” *“ “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3a6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, 9% crop, 18@u4 1s@24 18@24 


30UCKVILLE, Madison Co, N Y,Aug 13—The 
hop trade in this county is dull. The supply 
of old hops is very small, and holders mani- 
fest considerabie firmness. Belief is general 
that prices must advance and preparations 
are being made to harvest the coming crop. 
General picking will not commence, however, 
until Sept 6. There are no lice andthe quality 


will be fine. The importance of clean pick- 
ing is being urged by dealers and growers 


no doubt, see to it that their pickers do 
good work. There is fconsiderable complaint 
that the vines do not arm out well. <A few 
contracts are being inade at 8@10c. 

LowEtt, Lane Co, Ore—The hop prospect in 
this section is poor. In tbe first place about 


will, 


one-third of the hops were dug up, and this 
year the yards have not received the usual 


attention and rain and lice have worked seri- 


ous injury. Lice especi ially have been more 
tronbleso:zze than ever before, yet few are 
spraying and the prospect is now for only 


haif a crop. Some have contracted at 8@10c, 
but as yet not many contracts are reported. 

New Beruin, Chenango Co, N Y, Aug 14. 
—Since the heavy rains the crop has improv- 
ed. Lice are mainly off the vines, hops are in 
blossom and if the weather proves clear wiil 
mature nicely. Some growers are predicting 
prices up to 20c, but the more conservatie 
estimate of a fair crop and 10@12c is all that 
the present conditions warrant. 


- ee 


In order to prevent deterioration, for over 
25 years it has been customary in some parts 
of Germany to enclose hops in metallic or 
earthen vessels or other coverings imper- 
meable to air, says Mark Lane Express. By 
this means they could be brought upon the 
market about the month of May, when it was 
supposed the early sales of fine growth would 
be consumed. Air was extracted from the 
hops by an air pump, and the vacuum thus 
created was maintained by hermetically seal- 
ing the case or vessel. This method has been 
attended with success, although the addition 
of a very low temperature in the place of stor- 
age has been advocated, and has been par- 
tially adopted. In England a form of cold 
storage chamber has been perfected and is be- 
ing actively introduced. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Supply of Imported Leaf. 





To the stock of 
in US bonded 


imported wrappers stored 
warehouses on July 1, ’96, 
add the imports during the year ended* June 
30, ’97; substract the re-exports, and the total 
supply for the year is obtained. From this 
deduct quantity in bond July 1, ’97, and we 
get the amount withdrawn for consumption 
during the past fiscal year. It was about 
7,000,000 lbs, or nearly 3,000,000 lbs more than 
the average of the four previous years. This 
extra quantity has by no means been consuw- 


ed; it was withdrawn mostly in March and 
April for fear of retroactive duties. 1f added 
to wrappers in bond June 30, ’97, the total 


stock of imported wrappers in the United 
States may now be about 7,000,000 Ibs. This 
is much less than the stocks when the Mc- 
Kinley bill went into effect. 

Average withdrawals for consumption pre- 
vious four years were 3,815,000 lbs wrappers 
annually. Probably about 700,000 lbs were 
used per year of the stock imported prior to 
1892. Thus some 4,500,000 lbs have been used 
yearly (besides domestic wrappers) in mak- 
ing an average of 4,321 million cigars. In- 
crease the output of cigars 20 %, as.prosperity 
may this year, and allow 25 % of the present 
stock of imported wrappers to be unfit for the 
best American market (this is the proportion 
of the past three years), and the existing 
stock 01 imported wrappers represents about a 
year’s supply. This is the smallest stock of 
such leaf on hand at this date since the sum- 
mer of 1890! 

Imports of new crop (’96-7) Sumatran or 
other wrappers must pay 25 % more duty. 
But the quality promises to be increasingly 
inferior. The supply of fine domestic wrap- 
pers must also be comparatively light, in 
view of the cbaracter of the three past crops. 
Conditions certainly indicate good prices for 
good wrappers. 

Filler leaf is also in a strong position. Add 
to the extra 10,000,000 lbs withdrawn the past 
year, che 5,000,000 lbs in bond, and total stock 
of 15,000,000 lbs is down nearly to where it 
was in July ’94. And where is the filler to 
come from the next 12 months, now that Cuba 
is notin it? Must not domestic leaf till the 
gap? 

Has the position been stronger for 
prices for good cigar tobacco in years’ 
again our article and Statistics of 
in connection with the following 
above: 


fair 
Read 
last week, 
and the 


Withdrawn 


Fiscal —for consul ption— 

year Wrappers Villers Cigars Made 
1897, 6,982,000 26,057,000 4,063, 169,000 
1896, 4,277,000 16,397,000 4,238,000,000 
1895, 3,934,000 16,739,000  4,164,000,000 
1894, 2,886,000 14,717,000  4,067,000,000 
1893, 3,361, 000 18,673,000 4,814,000,000 
Av '96-93, 3,814,500 16,651,000  4,321,000,000 

siiilieiadeecatio 


Oun1I0—A duis of many miles in the tobacco 
growing districts of the Miami valley brought 


to view pumerous fields of the fur-famed Zim- 


mer Spanish tobacco, topped, and waiting to 
ripen. On one farm with an extensive fieid, 
a small lot had alreaay been hung in the shed. 
This is considered premature, as the product 
is used as a filler fcr cigars and not wanted as 
a wrapper. A number of fields were also in 
sight that were, as yet, of shorter growth but 
with ordinary weather will likely produce the 
best short heavy bodied filler so much sought 
for by the trade. The outlook at this time 1s 
very good for a large harvest and it is to be 
hoped for fair prices. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Harvesting of ’97 crop is un- 
der way. It is a clean, bright crop but little 
if any injured by insects. Since early July, 
copious rains brought the crop along rapidly. 
Some pieces being cut are the best in several 
years. Old leaf is so well cleared up grow- 
ers except higher piices than have been paid 
for tobacco in general since the ’92 crop. The 
regular meeting of the Lancaster Co growers 
ass’n will be held at Lancaster, Aug 21. 

New Yorx—Tobacco in the Onondaga sec- 
tion is being cut in fine condition generally. 
Old leaf has been bought up more close than 
for years. In the Chemung valley the ’97 crop 
is of extra fine qulaity much of it being har- 
vested without a flaw. Growers have given the 
‘97 crop unusual care and as it is being 
cut in the pink of perfection as great care is 
sure to be exercised in the cure. Many now 
regret they did not considerably increase 
their tobacco acre ge. 


A lot (100 bales) of Basane leaf 
Jamaica by Cubans has arrived at Nn ¥ 
more is expected. 


grown in 
and 
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Allegany, Cattaraugas Co, Aug 18—Hay 
ing 1s nearly done. Oats are an average crop. 
Early sown are extra, but later are rusting 
some. Buckwheat 1s looking well. The apple 
crop is harldly worth mentioning. The pota- 
to acreage is some under last year, and the 
vield as nearly as can be given now will not 
be half as good. 


Barre Center, Orleans Co, Aug 18—Wheat did 


materially in this vicinity by the 
last month. Crops look 


not suffer 
incessant rains of 


well. Fruit of all kinds is abundant. Farmers 
are well satistied with everything except 
prices. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, Aug 18—Farmers are 
nearly done haying. The wet weather dam- 
aged’ some of the crop very much. Winter 
wheat was damaged also. Rye was burt some. 
Buckwheat and corn looking well and if frost 
holds off will be good crops. Potatoes are 
very poor. The crops are good but no pota- 
toes. What little tobacco there is in town 
looks well. James Savery has six acres look- 
ing very fine. Very few apples. There are 
sume peaches but few plums. Oat straw is 
short and in some fields the heads are short, 
but the berries are plump. 


Chenango Coo—At Cvlumbus, much hay 
was ruined by rain. Thecrop is about 50 % 
larger than last year. Oats, with a heavy 


growth of straw, were badly beaten ddwn. All 
kinds of fruit plenty. A number of farm- 
ers began taking their milk to the New Ber- 
lin condensery July 1. Foxes have played 
havoc with chickens. Charles Campbell has 


lost 50 this season.—At Bennettsville, much 
hay and grain were injured by rain. Wheat 
and rye are good crops. Berries have been 
pienty. Corn late but growing finely. Pota- 


oes are fair. There is a large acreage of buck- 
wheat and it is looking fine. 


Dutchess Co q—At Shenandoah, haying is 
not yet finished. Potatoes not more than half 
acrop. Corn looks well in places but on wet 
ground is a failure.—At Salt Point, apples are 
of good quality but a half crop. Potatoes suf- 
ered from the rains. Fall plowing is in or- 
der. Farmers are looking for stock to dispose 
of the large hay and corn fodder crops. 


Genesee Co—At LeRoy, wheat exposed to 


late rains has!been housed in much better 
condition than was anticipated. Potatoes a 
light crop. Charles Kendall recently lost a 


large number of ducks by excessive heat. 
Weeds have made a great growth in corn and 
potato fields. Oats are a tine crop. Barley 
was injured by rains. Apples are a failure. 
—At Elba, hay and wheat are average crops. 
Some fields of wheat were extra waiile in- 
sects injured others. About 10 % was secured 
before the rains and a third of the remainder 
grew in the shock. Corn and beans have 
made rapid growth. The early dry weather 
made short oat straw, some too short to bind. 
3uckwheat looks tine. Apples nearly a fail- 
ure. 


Holland Patent, 
crops are doing well 


Co, Aug 18—All 
expect potatoes. Much 
hay was damaged by the excessive rains. 
Oats were harvested in good condition. 
Worms are appearing in great numbers in ap- 
ple trees. 


Knowelhurst, 


Oneida 


Warren Co, Aug 17—Haya 


very big crop, but of poor quality. Apples 
Which promised to yieid a big crop early in 
the season have nearly all fallen off. Potatoes 


seem to be a very poor crop both in quantity 
andl quality. Buckwheat promises a good 
yield as the straw is making a good growth. 
Corn is very poor because of the excess of 
rain. A great amount of Hungarian seed was 
sown here this year with very poor results. 
Butter not salable and eggs very low. Roads 
in very bad condition from the heavy show- 
ers. Stock of all kinds in a thrifty condition, 
as the feed never was better. A great many 
sheep have been bought up and driven out of 
town. Thereis no sale for horses at any 
price but cattle bring fair prices. Clover is 
coming up rapidly where it has been cut and 
it looks as if the second crop will be better 
than the first. Charles Hull is building a silo 
to put his fodder corn in. 

Morris, Otsego Co, Aug 18—Many have not 
tinished haying. Potatoes promise a small 
crop. New ones sell for $1 per bu. Farmers 
and grangers hold their annual picnic Aug 20. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, Aug 16—Wheat and 
rye were generally harvested in good condi- 
tion, and promise to be profitable crops. Hay 
was generally harvested in good condition, 
but the oat crop is a comparative failure, as it 
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not only wus harvested in bad weather, but 
the grain, on account of excessive heat, w hich 
forced it to maturity, will not exceed twenty- 
81x or seven ]bs per bu. The heavy rainfali has 
not only washed the soil from corn fields 
but has given corn a yellow appearance on 
the lower lands. The peach crop is slow to 
ripen, possibly on account of so much cloudy 
unfavorable weather. The outlook is favora- 
ble for a large crop, but prices will rule low 
as the trees are too heavily ladened to devel- 
op choice fruit. Potatoes are being dug, but 
the crop is very light, no doubt because of the 
rotracted dry weather which preceeded the 
eavy rains. 


Schoharie Co—At Summit, much damage 
was done by lightning during July. Several 
cattle were killed. J. W. Vaughn and F. 


R. Stewart have the heaviest oat crops. They 
are Washington oats and weigh 40 lbs to the 
bu. Ryeis a good crop. Buckwheat looks 
extra well. Corn is poor.—At Blenheim, 
wheat and rye were the best for years, but 
thousands of bu were ruined by rain. Corn 
looks fair. Early potatoes blighted. At 
Stamford, much hay was ruined in the fields. 
D. C. Sharp, N. Blish and B. S. Mayham 
were the heaviest losers. A large acreage 
was sown with corn for ensilage Small 
fruits are abundant. Buckwheat is a good 
crop. At Middlebury, corn has’ improved 
rapidly. Apples scarce but plums and other 
small fruits abundant. Hay a big crop. —At 
Esperance, oats and rye are heavy crops. A 
large numbers of mowers were sold in this 
vicinity. Much millet was put in this year. 
Apples not half a crop. 

West Chazy, Clinton Co, Aug 17-—Early po- 
tatoes are beginning to rust and rot. The milk 
of Steven C. Stiles sold by test at Boomhow- 
er’s factory brought 70e during the month 
of May. M. D. Hay of this place, has a large 
crop of Wealthy apples. The fruit will re- 
quire severe thinning to prevent the limbs 
breaking. The orchard is 10 years old and 
bore a very large crop last year. Miss Wheeler 
of Chazy has good success raising chickens 
with incubato1s. She has a fine brood of 800 
to 1900. Bouomhower’s method of buying milk 
hy test and paying for it every month is very 
popular with our farmers. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Aug 17—Digging and 
shipping potatoes is the order of the day. The 
yield is generally satisfactory. Wheat about 
secured, but much in bad condition. Yield 
above the average as far as threshed and will 
average 30 bu to the acre. The unusual fall of 





rain delayed the wheat barvest in this local- 
ity beyond all previous record, and caused 
much loss to the cabbage seed growers. Corn 


received a check by wind and rain and was 
laid almost tlat, but at present is coming up 
again. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Shawnee, Monroe Co, Aug 17—The Monroe 
Farming Co’s farm was recently sold to a city 
party for $14,000. Much of the wheat and rye 
is still in shock, and the continued wet 
weather has damaged them. Both were excel- 
lent throughout this county. The hay crop is 
ordinary. Corn is promising. Much, how- 
ever, is lodged. Early potatoes were a fail- 
ure everywhere in this section. Late varieties 
look fair. Apples scarce. Buckwheat is look- 
ing well. Pears, plums and all small fruit 
abundant. There is not much demand in the 
bome market for farm produce. 

Springtown, Bucks Co, Aug 17—The weather 
has been warm days and cool nights. Farm- 
ers are through with oats, and are now haui- 
ing manure. All grains made good crops this 
year. Corn promises well. Apples and pears 
are scarce, but small fruits are plenty. The 
nut crop is promising. The creamery pays 65c 
per 100 lbs. 

Wernersville, Berks Co, Aug 17—Grain crops 
are housed, soil manured and a greater part 
plowed. Potatoes are small and scarce as 
compared with last season. Plum trees were 
heavily loaded, but nearly all rotted and drop- 


ed off. Peach orchards have been attacked 
yy yellows and the crop injured. Corn is 
romising with ears fairly dev ee. Black- 
yerries are abundant and fair sized. Cabbage, 


s and tomatoes are 
Grapes indicate a 
is exceedingly good 


beets, turnips, parsni 
plenty and low priced. 
good crop. Pasturage 
over the whole country. 
Winter Wheat Tests—At the experiment 
station 16 varieties have been grown side by 
side for eight years and other kinds a shorter 
period. The past season all were injured by 
spring frosts and by smut. The largest yield 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has. during the year. 
thing to sell or exchange. or some want to be fi . 
have decided to take advertisements of this Ciass.1o go 
on this page and under this heading in the An nerican 
Agriculturist. at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK, 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Canuot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser. 
tion in issue =. the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted atthe above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on anotner page. 

All *Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ip 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus inaking 
&@ sinall aav. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Suvscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will provea pay- 
ing investmeni. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 








AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 


LIVE | STOCK. 











F YOUR HORSES OR COWS are annoyed by flies and other 
insects, send for our “Cattle Comfort’—and let the animals en. 














joy life, $1.50 per gallon, with directions. Address J. PICK. 
ERING, Box 486, Troy, N. Y. 
TERSEYS— St. . Lambert and ‘Comt yination. Young st for 
sale. Write what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenb Pa 
M. L. BLACK, Ft. McKavett, Danke. breeder and d rin 
Angora goats. Carloads furnished xt reasonable } 
XFORD DOW NS, from imported, re giste re -d, prize sheep; 1 _ 


and ram lambs. F. C. BIDDLE, Chadds Ford, Pa 


EGISTERED Shropshire L ‘ambe_ ‘and Cc Cheshi re Pigs, #5 and 
$2. Address B. L. HURD, Whallonsburg, N. ¥ 


“MISCELLANEOUS. | ~ 


EED WHEAT—* McKinley; * seenter free; 
yieids 17 kinds: head forwarded Jc stamp. 
AND SEED FARM, Padelfords, N. Y. 





write tc ute 
SMITH’s STOCK 















oe ND FOR MY CATALOGU E of fresh Dug Trees f Fall 
Planting. W. C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansy . New 
York. 
AOR SALE—1 1-2 horse power ions Kerosene B Ex 
gine. Has not been used. W.H. HART, Pough N.Y 
43 bu, was made by “Mealy, a smooth, red 


wheat. Pool with 42 bu was second, Fulcaster 
with 413 third and Fultz with 40 fourth. ‘The 


average of 31 varieties wus 388 bu which is 
more than twice the average for the state ac- 
cording to the census of 1890. The difference 
results from the application of fertilier and 


During the 
giving the 
order: 
Wyan- 


the selection of the best varieties. 
eight years’ tests the five kinds 
highest yields are as follows given in 
Reliable, Fuleaster, Ontario Wonder, 
dotte red, Dietz longberry red. 


Poor Accommodations in the Pittsburg Mar- 


ket—-There is trouble betweeu the fruit 
growers and gardeners’ association of Alle- 
gheny county and the city ofticials of Pitts- 


burg, because the latter have failed to provide 
proper acommodations for the former while 
attending market, but never fail to collect the 


stipulated license. The city market house 
has only 96 stalls, and there are at least 150 
growers of berries and vegetables who are 
compelled to market their.product on Du- 
quense way, and a‘like number travel over 


The incomplete 


the city hawking their stuff. 
detriment to 


accommodations are a serious 
both the growers as well as the city grocery- 
men and their customers, but of all it falls 
the hardest on the grower. No marketman 
has secured a stall in the market house, and 
because of this there is always a great scurry 
for a place. Many farmers will make up their 
loads the evening before market day and as 
early as 10 o’clock drive to the city and take 
a position on the wharf to be ready for the 
next day’s business. The ofticials of the grow- 
ers’ association are activein their endeav- 
ors to secure better accommodations and tlie 
matter is being rigorously pressed on the at- 
tention of Director Bigelow. The growers 
claim that the city would be benefited an ad- 
ditional $500 per week if proper accommoda- 
tions were provided. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Alexandria, Huntingdon Co, Aug 18— 
Farmers are through with hay, wheat and 
rye. Hay will average 100 % of a crop. 
Wheat and rye are very heavy, fully 100 %. 
Gats are ripe and are also heavy. The 
weather has been very unfavorable. Corn is 
growing very fast and bids fair to make a full 
corn 30¢, 


crop. Wheat: 75c per bu, rye 35e, 
oats 25c, timothy hay $9 per ton, mixed 
hay 8, eggs ld4c, butter léc, lard 6e. 
Hunterdon Co Pomona grange held its 
quarterly meeting with Locktown grange 
Aug 13. Every subordinate grange in 





Past Master 


the 
E. M. Heath of Lucktown grange was elect- 


county was represented. 
ed a director to the New Jersey state 
board of agriculture. Most of the subordinate 
granges were reported to be in a prosperous 
condition At the last quarterly meeting held 
in April, the advantage of co-operation in the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers was discus- 
sedand R. T. Heath was elected county 
purchasing agent and as a result Locktown 
grange has already ordered two carloads and 
will order one more car, Oak Grove grange 
two carloads and Sergeantsville grange one 
carload; the above is all unmixed goods con- 
sisting of raw bone, bone black and muriate 
of potash bought direct of the manufacturer. 
The next quarterly meeting will be held at 
the hal) of Oak Grove grange, Oct 8, at which 
an exhibit from the farm, garden and house- 
hold will be made. The grange in Hunterdon 
Co, is making itself felt in many ways, one 
of which is tire insurance and many outside 
the gates are knocking for admittance. 


OHIO. 


Andover, Ashtabula Co—Weather very wet 
and haying not yet done. Wheat nearly all 
secured and many are threshing from the 
fields. Nearly all pieces sprouted to a limited 
extent. The yield is 25 to 35 bu per -acre. 
Oats about cut and crop light. They are over- 
ripe and being put upin poor condition. Po- 
tatoes are a very poor crop and sell for $1 per 
bu. Many farmers will take a vacation of a 
few days and attend theG AR encampment 
at Buffalo, N Y, on the 23d. More than the 
usual acreage of wheat will be sown in this 
vicinity. Apples and pears are a_ failure 
here, although there are some in the ‘northern 

art of the county along the lake shore. 

ive stock of ull kinds in good demand at fair 
prices. 

Fertilizers on a Clay Soil—At the agricul- 
tural sub-station in Strongsville township, 
Cuyahoga county, a part of an old pasture 
field was put into a five-year rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, clover and timothy, the grains 
receiving different combinations of fertiliz- 
ers. The results show that phospohric acid 
has been the dominant factor in producing in- 
crease of crop, with nitrogen (or ammonia) 





next in importance. It seems doubtful 
whether potash has contributed anything to 
this increase as yet. Phosphoric acid has 


been used at a profit when used alone, but the 
profit nearly or quite disappears when nitro- 
gen or potash, either or both, are added. The 
barnyard inanure plots have given an increase 
of the value of $2.50 for each ton of manure 
used, with the hay crops yet to be heard from. 
A mixture of 100 pounds tankage, 100 pounds 
acid phosphate and 10 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash, and not only in these experiments, but in 
similar ones at the central station is produc- 
ing very satisfactory results. When purchased 
by the single 200 pound sackfull the cost of the 
materials for mixing this fertilizer amounts to 
$18 or $19 per ton, but it may be compounded 
at a cost of about $16 per ton, inclusive of 
freight and cost of mixing, if the materials 
are bought for cashin carload lots. Ready- 
mixed fertilizers of equivalent composition 
are sold to farmers at $25 to $30 per ton. 
Slaughter house tankage or equivalent mate- 
rial, such as fish refuse, is the basis of practi- 
cally all the ready-mixed fertilizers sold in 
Ohio. 

Justus, Stark Co—Wheat all gathered and 
threshing well under way. Yield good and 
quality extra. An increased acreage will be 
sown this fall. Corn doing well and pro- 
mises better than was expected. A eens 
crop of oats being gathered in fair condition. 
Hay a large crop, but some damaged by wet 
weather. Potatoes a poor stand and late. 
Cattle and sheep scarce. 

Hodges, Paulding Co—Threshing grain is 
most over and the yield is fair. Wheat turn- 
ed out well and of excellent quality. There 
was a comparatively small acreage on account 
of winter killing. Quite a number of farmers 
will sow on corn ground and leave the fodder 
standing as a winter protection. Oats, bar- 
ley and rye make a fair yield with prices rang- 
ing from 12 to 25c. Potatoes an entire failure. 
Meluns and vegetables fair but late. Anples 
about 75 % of afull crop Plums a failure. 
Corn, the great staple crop of this county, 
will not make more than 75% of a full crop, 
and not that unless the fall is very favorable. 
Many improvements going on in the way of 


building, clearing farms, ditching, etc. 
Wages low and many men_ unemployed. 
Chicken thieves are numerous as_ almost 


every farmer complains of having his hen- 
roost robbed. L. 8. Ream of Oakwood will 
exhibit part of his herd of Poland China hogs 
at the state fair. The directors of the agricul- 
tural society are making preparations for a 
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big county fair this fall. 
on annual fair which in the past has been 
very successful in point of exhibits. There 
are no premiuins, however. 


Van Wert Co—The last half of July was as 
favorable weather for growing crops as could 
be desired; just enough rain to make corn 
and other crops grow rapidly. Wheat, rye and 
oats all harvested and threshing weil under 
way. In the main, wheat is plump and well 
filled. One field of 100 acres of oats, will 
yield 5000 bu and may go to 6000. The potato 
crop is almost an entire failure on account of 
bugs and the rapid growth of weeds. On July 
31 the barn of J. W. Palmer was struck by 
lightning and burned with all its contents, 
and on the first day of August a haystack 
containing 60 or 70 tons was found to be on 
fire, caused by spontaneous combustion, and 
was nearly all consumed. It belonged to 
Marsh & Wallace. A Jlarge number. of 
farmers are raising sugar beets to be tested. 


I 


The grange holds 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 16—The advance on 
cheese bere to-day is 1-8¢ on large sizes and 
Zc on small. It is hardly as much as salesmen 
expected, but is all that buyers feel able to pay 
in view of the quotations in N Y where most 
of our cheese has to be marketed. One year 
ago there was a boom in cheese that carried 
the prices of large sized stock jc above our 


present quotations. But small cheese was 
still lower than large. Sales to-day take 
cheese off nearly to the first of August. Here 
and there a factory has a week of Juiy left, 


but these are the exceptions. And salesmen 
claim that their cheese has been just as well 
cured as when they held it a week longer in 
other years. It seems to be a peculiarity of 
the present season to cure cheese rapidly. 


Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 534 bxs, at T}c, 5605 at Tgc; large 
white, 1020 at 7?c. 93 at Tic; small white, 


345 at 8c; small colored, 133 at 84¢; total 7729 
bxs against 9504 one year ago, and 7992 two 
years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were: 760 bxs, large 
colored at 8c, 440 large white at 7?c; small 
white, 120 at 72c, 1864 at 8c, 38 at 8t¢; small 
colored, 1082 at 8c, 2444 at 8c. 

Butter—At Utica, 23 pkgs creamery at 1l5c, 
45 do at 154c, 60 do at 16c.—At Little Falls, 32 
pkgs dairy at 14@15c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue ample, yet 
the warm weather results in a big consump- 
tive demand. Prices realized are no more 
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Satisfactory to farmers than in the past. The 
quotation on platform surplus is $112 P can 
of 40 qts on the west side of the Hudson river 
and 1 17 on the east side. Prices to farmers 
are very much less than these, however, de- 
ducting freight and other charges, with many 
actually getting little or nothing better than 
lc P qt. 

teceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 16 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,979 1,740 446 
N Y Central, 10,030 W7 55 
N Y, Ont & West, 29,071 1,673 — 
West Shore, 12,299 408 499 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,109 186 67 
N Y & Putnam, 2,121 — — 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 os 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 - 
Long Island, 567 — — 
N J Central, 2,450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 _ 
H R T Co, 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 — — 
Total receipts, 162,580 6,042 1,067 
Daily av this week, 23,226 863 152 








~ Asthma and Hay Fever Cure.—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a 
sure specific cure for asthma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congo river, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most marvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and 
tev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, W Va, 
were completely cured by the Kola plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could not 
lie down at night in hay fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of 
Greeley, Ia, writes that for eighteen years he 
slept propped up in a chair, being much worse 
in hay fever season, and the Kola plant cur- 
ed him at once. It is truly a most wonderful 
remedy. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. Aj] they ask in return ‘s that when 
cured yourself you will teil your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 








Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Es- 
tablished 1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. 
A. SWEET NURSERY CO., Box No. 
1725, Dausville, New York. 
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A FEW ofthe SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


P he world’s famous lone pacer 
‘BA 
without rider, driver or guide. 


JAPANESE ENTERTAINERS. 
MAGEE &CRIMMINS, Europ- 
eanfun makers. 
MAJOR HENDERSHOT, 
the original drummer 
boy of the Rappahan- 
nock. The most wonder- @ 
ful drummer in : 
the world, and €Y 
his son, the best 
fifer in‘America. 
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PRICE FOR ADMISSION ONLY, 


Low Excursion Rates. 
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(reat Fair af fambridge 


EVERYBODY’S GOING THIS YEAR. 


AUGUST 318 SEPTEMBER I, 2, 3,’97 
$6,000.00 in PREMIUMS _ . .»Zsaggi 
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WRITE Y 

THE SECRETARY. (7 
feeeesn ) 


‘TAKE A DAY OFF AND 
VISIT THIS 


GREAT EXPOSITION 
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President. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—-Whenai— —Corn— -——-Oats— 
Cash or spot 1897 1806 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, 87 M5, .2854 223, .17% .16%4 
New York, it) 621, = 22 2lte 
Boston, 3 274 £2640 
Toledo, + .S8ly 63 25 1914 .174, 
St Louis, 8954 bol, 21 1744 «184, 
Minneapolis, 905, IL, 21 18 
S Francisco, *1.65  *1.12%,*1.124, *.05 "1.25 *.90 
London, 1.021, Jig 3914 381g - — 
*p Cental. Other prices P bu +t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 





No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Sept, X63, 2834 ATi 5 
Dec, 84°, mT) 187, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA, 

This week Last week One y’r aco 
Wheat, bu, 17,226.00 17,650,000 $5,908 ,000 
Corn, 18,507,000 511,000 13.755,000 
Oats, 6.580 000 6,551,000 7,294,000 


RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AT WESTERN POINTS. 


In millions of bushels.] 


Week —This sunmer— —Suminer of ’92— 
ending Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Aug 7, 5.3 6.0 4.6 0.2 1.8 2.2 
July 31, 4.7 4.2 3.0 5.2 1.5 1.8 
July 24, 3.2 3.3 2.8 4.2 1.5 3.3 
July 17, 1.8 27 2.4 .3 «15 «2.9 
July 10, 1.7 2.8 ~t 2.9 1.8 2.7 
July 2, 1.4 2.6 7 35 2.8 2.6 

Totals, 18.2 21.6 25.3 10.9 14.5 





Receipts of wheat are running less than in 
the summer of ’92, when (as now) prices wee 
booming because of the export demand. But 
twice as much corn has come forward now as 
then, and 25 % more oats. These are the re- 
ceipts at western points, including Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, St Louis, 
Toiedo, Detruit, Kansas City and Peoria 


At Chicago, wheat has shown further 
strength and excitement accompanied 
by usual and expected reactions. For- 
eigners continue to buy our wheat and 
with their crops as at present reported, they 
must still continue to do so until prices are 


phrohibitive. Large purchases of grain have 
een made in this country by aly, Austria, 
t i thi intry by Ital) Austri 

France and Egypt, countries which bave rare- 


ly bought cereals in tne US, and sev- 
eral charters have been effected to carry 
grain to Marseilles, Genoa, Alexandria 
anu other Mediterranean ports. The Chicago 
wheat market follows closely the markets 
of the old world and in’ turn is close- 


ly watched by London, Paris and other con- 
tinental markets as a factor in the making of 
prices With the visibie supply now down to 
around 17 million bushels and_ reserves cf 
wheat supposed to be much lower than usual, 
farmers have the situation largely in their 
own hands, and the operations of holders of 
wheat outside the big markets will go far to- 
ward making or breaking the price on the 
speculative boards. Above the 80c mark, the 
market found substantial support and worked 
up to nearly 85c without great difficulty, mak- 
ing a record of about 9c advance in eight 
days. Sept has been the favorite stock in 
trade and so active was the speculative de- 
mand that the Dec price was passed. 

Another decrease of nearly half a million 
bushels in the visible supply of wheat was 
a prominent feature of the Chicago market 
Monday of this week, when the price made 
an additional furious bound toa level above 
S6e for September. While there were further 
reports of crop damage abroad, and increased 
French buying, the upturn has been so enor- 


mous that reactions afford no surprise to 


inauy of the more conservative traders, irre- 
spective of the strong general conditions ap- 


plying to the market. 

Corn, While not sharing the rise in wheat 
to any considerable extent, has remained a 
strong market, making something like 1@1je 
advance. A heavy increase in the export of 
corn is shown by the July tigures, the total 
being nearly 125 million bushels, an inerease 
of almost 7,000,000 bu over the corresponding 
month a year ago, while for the seven 
months ended July ’97, the total export of 
corn was considerably over 115 million 
bushels compared with about 64 millions dur- 
ing the corresponding period of ’9%. While our 
corn is making its way in such large quantities 
to the foreign markets, it is establishing a 
good record for itself at the home distribut- 
ing centers where it is generally considered 
good property by holders. The present is the 
critical time for the new crop and much de- 
pends on the weather from now until the crop 
is well under cover. Sept delivery is now- 
selling around 274@28}e, Dec 284@294c, and No 
2 cash about on the basis of Sept. 

With interest of the market centered so 
thoroughly in wheat and curn, oats continue 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


of the market 
is good buy- 


strength 
There 
ing, however, of Sept and Dee deliveries and 


slow and share the 
only in an indirect way. 


sold considerable 


elevator people’ bave 
There are no partic- 


quantities on the bulges. 
ular new features in the market. Sept has 
made about 18e and Dec has touched 1%, 
these prices subject to occasional reactions. 

Kye is a strong market, and rather more 
activity is noted than for some weeks past, 
cash sales in the aggregate being fairly lib- 
eral. No2in store has sold at around 43he, 
No 3 425043. New barley is going onto the 
market in larger quantities but the quality 
shows up largely common, and this is in de- 
mand only by feed mixers. Choice barley is 
wanted at higher prices, 36@387e being bid for 
fine old, and 55e for good grade new crop. 

At New York, interest in grain market con- 
tinues to center in wheat which has shown 
further marked strength accompanied by oc- 
casional reactions. The positive demand for 
American wheat and flour on the part of 
western Europe is the incentive, and this is 
benefiting the price for every bushel market- 
edin O, Paand N Y and other of our mid- 
dle states which have a surplus for home mill- 
ing and shipping account. No 3 red wheat 
has, within the past few days, sold in N Y at 
better than 92c P bu in elevator, lower grades 
usual discount. Flour firmer but == quiet. 
Corn steady to firm on the basis of 325@33c 
for No3 in store, yellow usual premium. 
Oats quiet and without important change, No 
2 mixed remaining close to 22c in a wholesale 
way. Rye higher with wheat, but the advance 
checked the export demand; state rye 43@45c 
P bu on track. Barley rather dull but firm 
with malting grades showing some advance. 
Grass seeds neglected with clover $7@8 50 
P ctl, and timothy 3 25@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Hogs~ —Sheer— 

1896 1807 «1896 1897 1896 

525 $4 15 $3 92 $3 30 $400 $315 





Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, 





New York. 515 460 450 400 450 350 
Buffalo. 525 4385 435 395 450 400 
Kansas City, 70 435 365 310 400 250 
Pitisbureg. 510 475 435 365 425 370 


At Chicago, contrary to the conditions 
usually prevailing at this season of,the year, 
the supply of eattle has been decreasing. 
This is probably due to the fact that pastur- 
age has been good and farmers have preferred 
keeping the stock whtil a littie later in the 
season, rather than turning their animals on 
the market in tne present condition. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the market has been 
amply supplied with nearly all grades. 
Quality is poor as compared with former 
years, the average weight being considerably 
lighter. Really choice dry fed cattle are 
searce and for such there is a good demand, 
best export steers selling up to $5 10@5 235, 
good to choice shipping cattle 4 75@5, western 


rangers are moderately active and about 
steady for desirable and suitable’ kinds. 
Texas cattle are generaliy active with prices 
ona fairly steady basis. Cows and mixed 


show but little change with a possible ten- 
dency toward weaker prices for common 
grades, on the other hand, a steady tone for 
best kinds. For stockers and feeders, de- 
mand is strong on local account and, with 
only a fair supply of this kind, prices are 
comparatively firm. Milkers and springers 
sell at firm prices, though there is not much 
demand for anything below medium grades 
Prices are revised as follows: 

Poor to fey bulls, 
Canners, 


2.50@3.75 
2.00@2.7: 
3.50@4.35 


Fey export steers, 25.10@5.15 
Good to ch, 11t 


@1450 fps 4.2544.90 Feeders, 
Com to fair, 1150 Srockers. 400 to 
@1400 Ths. 3.50@ 4.20 BA Ths. 3.25083.75 


2.751@4.25 
4.50@6.00 


Caives, 300 fs up, 
Calves. Vea.. 


Ch to fey cows and 

neifers 2.50@4.25 
Fair to good cows, $2.75@3.50 

The course of the hog market has shown 
that there are two sides of the situation. 
Whereas the strong position of a fortnight ago 
brought plentiful supplies of hogs to the mar- 
ket, the quotation was too high to be sustain- 
ed and a break oceurred which has not yet 
been recovered. While the better grades are 
strong to higher, the more common lots, in- 
cluding what is called good heavy packing, 
are barely steady and inclined to lower rates. 
Many of the big packers have been holding 
off to await developments in the market. 
Light hogs attract moderate sales and show a 
few spurts of strength, but on the whole con- 
tinue about steady. The range for good to 
best light and heavy hogs is $3 45@3 923, with 
pigs quoted at 2 75@3 95. 

The supply of sheepe and lambs continues 
moderate and appears to be slightly on the 
increase. Packers have been buyjng freely at 
about steady prices but the feeding demand 














is rather tame and most sales for this grade 
of stock are in the main ona weak basis 


As a whole, the market is fairly active and 
generally steady. Choice to extra export 
sheep range at $3 75@4, fair to good 3 25@ 
3 75, fed western and fat grass sheep 3 50@ 
3 75, Texas 3 25@3 40, yearling lambs 3 75@ 


lambs 4 25@4 75, choicest 5, with 
as high as 5 25. 


4 25, spring 
a few selected 

At New York, general steadiness prevails 
in the cattle market with prices much as _ re- 
cently quoted. Arrivals are made up largely 
of through shipments from the west on export 
account, yet considerable numbers from near 
by states are on the open market. Quotations 
common to 


range at $4 25@5 15 for extra 
natives, with few sales better than 5, recent 
transactions including fair to good light and 
medium weight Va and western steers at 4 40 
@4 75. Stags and oxen 2 75@4, bulls 2 50@3 


Veal calves active and firm when choice at 
6 50@7 50, with common to good 4 50@6. 
Hogs steady at 4 20@4 40. Sheep quiet and 
substantially steady with a ready outlet for 
the best grades of muttons and lambs, 
mon to choice sheep 2 50@4 25, lambs 
6 25. 


At Buffalo, cattle in generally good demand 


conli- 


4 635@ 


but prices not higher than last week. Re- 
ceipts 200 cars Monday against 175 a week 


the basis of 


ago. Quotations contipue on 
shipping and 


$4 75@5 10 for choice to extra 
export steers, with something fancy possibiy 
a slight premium, butcher grades selling 
around 4 25@4 65. Mixed butcher stuff and 
choice heifers 2 50@4 25, stockers and feeders 
3 60@4 20. Hogs active under receipts of 360 


double decks Monday, or less than a week 
ago, prices slightly higher. Yorkers 4 35@ 
440, medium and heavy droves 4 10@4 25, 


rough lots usual discount. Sheep weak Mon- 
day when 40 double decks anriived. Fair to 
choice 3 50@4 25, yearlings 450, desirable 
spring lambs 5@540. Veal calves in liberal 
supply, with fair to good 5 25@6, and choice 
6 50@7. 


At Pittsburg, demand and 


cattle in good 


fully 10c higher than last week. Receipts Mon- 
week ago, 
Quo- 


day were only 52 cars against 75 a 
all classes of buyers well represented. 
tations are revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 144” lbs, $5 00@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls, 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 460@475 Poor to good fat cows. 
Fair, 90 to 1110 lbs, 3 904 50 7 to 1100 Ibs, 
Common, 7() to 90 Lbs, ¢ 385 Bologna cows, 
Rough, half-fat, : F’sh cows & springr’ 
Com to good fat oxen, Veal cal.ves 

An active hog market was the rule at Pitts- 
burg early this week, Monday bringing in 
only 17 double decks and a higher range of 
prices. Prime light wigbts $4 40@4 45, 
medinm and pigs 4 35@4 40, yorkers 4 25a 
4 35, heavy droves 4 10@4 20, rough lots 5 50@ 
375. The buoyancy in hogs did not extend 
to the sheep trade with the market Monday 
of this week slow in spite of only 10 cars 
fresh receipts. Prime 4 10@4 20, good weth- 
ers, 85@90 Ibs, 3 90@4 10. Good lambs readily 
salable at 5@5 50, common to fair sustantially 
steady at 3 50@4 50. 

At Boston, milch 
$25@38 each for poor 
good to fancy. Two-year-old 
each, yearlings 8@16. 

The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, receipts show some increase, 
but owing to the fact that offerings were of 
an ordinary class, there has been some decline 
in values. Later, however, the market fully 
recovered its strength and horses of good 
quality sold well. The principal demand is 
for smooth 1300@1400lb chunks and stylish 
drivers and heavy drafters of extra quality 
sell to fair advantage, general purpose and 
inferior horses are salable at moderate prices. 
The following quotations are for good sound 
horses 5 to 8 vears old, well broken and in 
good tlesh, plain blemished and green stock 
selling at a discount: 

Express and heavy draft, 

1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 

850 to 1150-lb chunks, 

Coachers and fast road horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 















2 Hue 10 


cows with young calves 
to fair, and 40@65 for 


steers 12@22 


$70@180 
5O0@ 85 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Rutter Market. 


At New York, the market is gradual- 
ly developing a stronger tone and quota- 
tions are higher. The short supply of 
strictly fancy creamery is the _ principal 
strengthening factor, critical buyers _be- 
ing willing to way slight advances in 


best goods Lower grades 
are not improved and move slowly. Whole- 
sale prices for round lots rule as follows: 
Elgin and other western creamery extras 154c 
® lb, western firsts 14@144c, seconds 12@13c, 
N Y emy 15@15$c, N Y dairy half tirkin tubs 


order to obtain 








extra 14c, firsts 124@13c, Welsh 
western factory extras 104c. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and fair. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 15@154c P lb, prints 15@ 
léc, dairy 14@15c.—At Syracuse, market firm. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 16@17c, prints 17@20e, 
dairy 12@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts of 
fancy goods are moderate and demand good. 
Elgin and other separator cmy extra 15}c@16c 


tubs 13@14c, 





P |b, firsts 14@15c, seconds 12@13c, imt cmy 
12¢, firsts 10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
tending higher. Cmy tubs 17c ® lb, prints 


18c, dairy 10c, imt emy 125c.—At Cleveland, 
Ohio and western ecmy 11@13e, Elgin or c¢x- 
tras 15@164c, firsts 133@144c, dairy 11@12c.— 
At Toledo, Mich and Ohio firsts 15c, Elgin 16 
@17c, seconds lsc, dairy 12$@13c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a firm tone, re- 
ceipts of fine no more than ample. Fey cmy 
16@163c P lb, ch 14@15c, imt emy 11@12c, la- 
dles 10@11c, dairy prints 13@14c. a 

At Boston, receipts are again running light- 
er but there is a generally ample supply on 
the market and prices are about steady. 
Strictly extra creamery is wanted. however, 
at strong figures, with occasional advances for 
exceptional lots. Prices for roand lots are as 
follows: Extra cimy, Vt ana N H asst sizes 
164¢c P lb, northern N Y asst sizes 16@164c, 
large tubs 16c, western 154@16c, northern cmy 
firsts 14@15c, eastern 14@15c, western firsts 
134@14}c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, N Y* 14e, 
N Y and Vt firsts 13, western 9@12c, western 
imt cmy 11@12c, iadles 10@10sc. Prints and 
boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, while demand is not especi- 
ally large, full cream goods of choice quality 
are held at firm to higher prices, supplies 
being scarcely sufiicient to fill the wants of 
buyers. Under grades sell slowly. N Y full 
cream, large fey colored 8@8i¢ P lb, white 
74@8c, ch 73c, tair to good 74@7ke, common 64 
@i7c, small emy colored 84$@8¥c, white “on 
ch 7#c,fair to good 7@7ke, ch light skims 58@ 
5c, part skims 5@53c, full skims 2@3c. 

New York State—At Albany, market. firm 
on best grades. Full cream cheddars 7@8c P 
lb, flats 7@7ic, skins 3@5c, 1mt Swiss 12c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 8@9c.—At Ogdensburg, 
2035 bxs offered, 654 bxs sold at 84c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 
steady with demand good. N Y full cream fey 
8t@84e P lb, fair to good 73@8c, Swiss 9@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N 
Y full cream 10}c P lh, Ohio 9c, family fa- 
vorite 10c, limburger llc, imt Swiss 144c.—At 
Cleveland, N Y full cream 8@83c, Ohiv 7T@Thie, 
skims 3@5c, limburger 889c.—At Toledo, full 
cream 74@8c, part; skims 6c, fuil skims 3@4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady un- 
der fair demand. N Y full cream 8}@s$c P 
lb, flats 8{@9c, small sizes 9}@94c, Ohio full 
cream 74@8c. ; 

At Boston, the market has made a_ further 
advance under moderate receipts and strong 
advices from the country. Demand is good 
and a firm tone is prevalent. N Y small 
extra, 8}@84c P lb, large 8@8te, firsts 64@ 
74c, seconds 5@6c, Vt small extra 8c, large 
8@8ic, firsts 64@7ke, seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 
8@8sec, part skims 4@5c, western twins 73@8c, 
Ohio flat 7@7?c. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
and colored steady at 8%c P lb. 


finest white 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, fresh eggs 14@ 
15c P dz, chickens 8@10c P lb 1 w, 10@12e d 
w, broilers 15@16c, ducks 10@12c 1 w, 14@15c 
d w, dressed beef 65@Tic ® lb, veal 8c, hogs 
$4 50@5, mutton 7@8c, hides 6@7c, calfskins 1 
@1 50. _Corn 32@35e P bu, oats 28@30c, bran 
11 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, middlings 12, 
oil meal 23, loose and baled hay 7@14 new 7@ 
10, clover hay 6@10, oat straw 7@9, rye 11@13. 
Potatoes 75@80c WP bu, green peas 50@60c, 
tematoes 2 25@2 50 P bu, pie plant 12c P dz, 
beets 10c P dz behs, carrots 18c, cabbage 2@3e 
ea, celery 25c P dz, green corn 8@10c, cucum- 
bers 18@20c. 

At Albany, poultry quiet and firm, chickens 
13@14¢ 1 Pb 1 w, 14@15c d w, broilers 20@24c 
dw, fowls 10@1lc 1 w, turkeys 10@1lic 1 w, 
11@12c dw, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c 4 w, 
geese 8@9c lw, 9@10c dw, fresh eggs 16c P dz. 
Corn 32@35c P bu, oats 24@27c, bran 11@12 P 
ton, cottonseed meal 17 50@18 50, middlings 
14 50@15 50, loose hay 12@15, baled 12@15, clo- 
ver 10@12, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 11@12. Pota- 
toes firm and active, 2@250 P bbl, cabbage 3 
@4 P 100, apples 50c@1 P bbl, green corn 40@ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


60c P 100 ears, tomatoes 1@1 40 WP bu, water- 
melons 12@16 ® 100. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


poultry 
supplies small. Fowls 10c¢ 


} lb 1 w. chickens 


84@11c, roosters 64@7c, dressed chickens 11@ 
lve, ch fresh eggs 13@133c P dz. Red Astra- 
chan apples $1@1 75 P bbl, watermelons 11@ 


15 P 100, cantaloupes 20@40c P bskt, southern 
peaches 1@1 50 ¥ case, Md and Del 85c@1 PP 
bskt, pears 150@2 75 P bbl, Damson plums 
4@ic P qt, NJ potatoes 35@40c P bskt, sweets 
20@25c. Bran 10%5@11 P ton, ch timothy 
12 50 P ton, Nol 11 50@12, No 2 8@9, mixed 
8@8 50, straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled 
rye 8 50 a2Y. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, onions $1 75@2 
P bbl, cabbage 1@2 ¥ 100, beets 1@14c¢ P beh, 
new white potatoes 150@175 # bbl, cucum- 
bers 15@20c * bskt, green corn 5@9c P dz, 
apples 60c@110 P bbl, pears 250@3 ¥ bbl, 
watermelons 5@12 P 100, cantaloupes 1@2 50 
P 100, Wild Goose plums 2@3c P qt, Dam- 
sons 1 25@1 50 P bbi. Chickens 84$@94c ¥P lb 
lw, fowls 84c, ducks 7@84c, roosters 20@25c 
ea, fresh eggs 124@l3c P dz. Ch timothy hay 
13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, No 2 12@12 50, 
clover mixed 10 50@11, clover 9@10, straight 


rye straw 950@10 P ton, tangled 7@7 50, 
wheat 6 50@7, bran 9@10 50, middlings 9 50 
@12. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in-* 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, offerings continue moderate 
and a firm tone is felt for all kinds, . with 
prices advanced. Ch marrow $1 40 ® bu, fair 
to good 1 20@1 35, ch mediums 1 20@1 25, ch 
pea 1 174@1 20, medium and pea fair to good 
95c@1 10, ch red kidney 2, fair to good 1 50@ 
1 85, white 1 35@1 40, yellow eye 1 15, Cal 
limas 1 35@1 40, green peas 725@90c. 

At Boston, under moderate receipts the mar- 
ket continues firm. N Y and Yt small hand- 
picked pea $1 25@1 30 P bu, ch marrow 1 15, 
screened 90e@1, seconds 70@80c, Cal pea 
1 25@1 50, ch h p mediums 1 15, screened 0c 
@1, seconds 70@80c, extra yellow Teyes 1 25@ 
1 30, red kidney 1 75@2, dried limas 24@2%c 
® Ib. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, in light demand, prices con- 
tinue firm. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 64@63ic P 
lb, ch 6c, prime 5g@5gc, sun-dried quar- 
ters 3@3}c, chopped $2@2 625 P 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 2%@2 25, cherries 10c P lb, 
blackberries 5}@4c, evap’d raspberries 12c, 
hucklebeiries 6@7c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fine fresh gathered eggs are 
scarce and the market strong, best refrigera- 
tor stock also firm. Fey new laid nearby 154@ 
16c ® dz, N Y and Pa average best 144@15hc, 
ch western, loss off 144c, fair to good checks 
and dirty $1 80@3 40 P case of 30 dz. 

At Boston, prices continue steady 
strong on strictly choice. Nearby and Cape 
fey 18@20e P dz, eastern choice fresh 15@16c, 
fair to good 11@12c, Vt and N H ch fresh 15@ 
16c, western selected 13@134c, good to ch 11@ 
13c, refrigerator stock 12@13c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples in moderate supply. 
Alexander $2 25@2 75 bbl. Nyack Pippin 
1 75@2, Astrachan 2@2 50, 20-0z 1 75@2 25. Re- 
ceipts of peaches fairly liberal. Mo fey 2 25 
® carrier, Md and Del 50c@125 Pf bskt, NJ 
25e@1, Bartlett pears 1 50@3 50 P bbl, Clapp’s 
Favorite 2 23@2 50, Bell 1 50@1 75, Delaware 
grapes 1 25@2 50 P carrier, Niagara 1@1 7, 


Wild Goose plums 4@5c P qt, 1ed currants 3 
@5c, blackberries 6@8c, huckleberries 6@8c, 
watermelons 75c@1 75 P car, 6@14 P 100, 


muskwelons, gems 75¢@175 P bbl, cantaloupe 
75@85c. 
Ground Feeds. 

A New York, a quiet business at 
prices. Western spring bran 55@574c ¥ 100 
Ibs, winter 574@624c, middlings 65@@75c, lin- 
seed oil meal $20@21 ¥P ton, rye feed 574@60c 
P 100 lbs, screenings 30@65c, brewers’ meal 
and grits 90@95c, coarse corn meal 62@66c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, old hay firm, new improv- 
ing in quality and selling at 40@824c for poor to 
choice grades. Fine old timothy 85@90c # 100 
lbs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 70@T5c, No 3 55@65c, clo- 
ver mixed 60@70c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 40 
@45c. long rye straw No1 50@65c, short rye 
35@45c, tangled 30@40c, oat and wheat 30@35c, 
new straw 30@60c. 

At Boston, old hay of good 


firm 


quality com- 





and ° 


183 


[15] 


mands good prices. Some new hay at $10 50 
@14 ® ton. Prime large bales 16@16 50 P 
ton, small 15@15 50, No 115, No 2 12 50@13, 
No 3 11@11 50, clover mixed 11@12c¢ clover 10, 
common to prime rye straw 10@11, taugled 9, 
oat 6 50@7. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, there is a fair supply, best 
goods held up to firm prices, poor to fair lots 
lower. LI in bulk $1 75@2 ® bbl, N J 1 50az 
P bbl, in bags 2@2 10, inferior 1@1 25 WP bbl, 
Va yellow sweets 1 50@2, N C red 1@1 25. 

At Boston, demand is moderate and the 
market remains guiet at firm prices. Native 
Rose and Hebron $2 50@2 75 ¥® bbl, Bristol 
Ferry, R I,2 50@2 75, i. 1 2 50, N J 2 50@2 73. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market quiet under moderate 
receipts. Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 
7@9c ® lb, Phila broilers 12@14c, western 
dry-picked 95@10c, scalded 9@94c, N Y and 
Pa fowls 9@9}c, western 9c, roosters 5@dhe, 
ducks 11@12¢c, geese 13@16c, squabs $1 25@ 
175 P dz. Live poultry : Spring chickens 9 
10c P lb, fowls 9§@10c, roosters 5}c, turkeys 
8@9c, ducks 40@60c P pr, geese 1@1 25, pig- 
eons 15@20c P nr. 

At Boston, receipts liberal and demand 
fair. Fresh killed: Northern and eastern 
broilers 16@18¢ P lb, fowls 9@12c, spring 
ducks 11@12c. Wescern iced: ‘Turkeys 8@ 
10c, broilers ch large 12c, small 9@11c, fowls 
104@1lc, roosters 6c, tame pigeons $1@1 25 P 


dz. Live: Spring chickens 10@12c, fowls 9@ 
95c, roosters 5c, ducks 9c. 


Vegerables. 

At New York, moving well when choice, 
poor stuff slow. Beets $1@1 50 ¥ 100 bebs, 
celery 20@40c P dz, corn 1@175 ¥P 100, cu- 
cumbers 30@40c P bu-bx, cu@umber pickles 1 
@3 P 1000, cabbage 2@2 50 P 100, egg niant 
90c@1 25 P bbl, lettuce 40@60c ® dz, peppers 
75c@1 ¥ bbl, tomatoes 20@50c P  bu-bx, 
peas 50c@1 50 P bag, marrow squash 75c@1 P 
bbl-cra, Hubbard 1 25@1 50 ® bbl, white 1@ 
1 50, white turnips 3@3 50 P 100 bchs, carrots 
1@1 50, radishes 50@75c, string beans 30@35c 
® bu-bskt, parsley and leeks 1 P 100, NJ 
yellow onions 1 50@2 P bbl, Orange Co red 1 
®1 75 ® bag, yellow 1 25@1 50 P bbl, white 
1 50@2 50, eastern white 3@3 50. 

Wool. 

The market is in a strong fosition aud 
prices continue to advance although there is 
only moderate activity. Quotations on the 
basis of the following at Boston, N Y and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at the§usual freight 
difference: Ohio and Pa XX and above 25} 
@2%6c, X 21@22c, No1 26@27¢, fine unwashed 
18@19c, Ohio delaine 20@27c, Mich X and 
above 20c, No 1 23@24c, Ky and Mo combing } 


blood 21@23, blood 21@23c. Scoured basis 
Texas fine spring 42@45c, medium 39@42e, 


territory fine 45@50c, medium 40@42c. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, potatoes 75@90c P bu, onions 
$1@1 25, cabbage 50@75c P dz, apples 1@1 50 
P bbl, chickens .10c P Ib7] w, 12@14c dw, 
broilers 15@16c | w, strictly fresh eggs 20c P 
dz, loose hay 18@20 P ton, rye straw 18, fey 
cmy butter 22@23c P lb, dairy 20c. full cream 
cheese 94@10c.—At New Haven, Ct, spring 
chickens 11@12c P ib lw, 16@18¢ d w, fowls 
12@13c, turkeys 11@13c, fresh eggs 13c P dz, 
cabbage 4 P 100, potatoes 65@75e # bu, pep- 
pers 1 25, cucumbers 12c ® dz, beans 40@50c 
® bu, corn 1 25@1 50 P 100, good to ch emy 
tub butter 15@16c P lb, prints 16@20ce, full 
cream cheese cheddars and flats 84@9}c.—At 
Providence, R I, prime hay 17@18 P ton, oth- 
er grades 13 50@16, new potatoes 2 50@2 65 P 
bbl, onions 75@85c P bu, apples 2 Pbbl, fresh 
eggs 20@22c P dz, western 14c, fowls 12@14c 
P lb, emy print butter 18@19c P lb ,tubs 163@ 
174c, dairy 12@13c, cheese 7@7hc. 





Western Ohio Onions are muck less prom:s- 
ing than recently, according to Henry 
Price, one of our valued _ correspundents, 
who makes a specialty of this money crop. 
Under date of Aug 12, he writes: ‘* Hereto- 
fore I have reported from this district, that 
we have the greatest prospect of a large crop 
of onions, in fact the largest this section has 
ever enjoyed. But to-day I must report con- 
siderable blight and our best fields are going 
down small onions. I never was more as- 
tonished than yesterday, when I took a 
drive over our section, to see how onions 
have practically stopped growing. At best, 
while there 1s a great stand of onions, they 
will be only medium in size. Jur potato 
crop is almost a total a failure.’’ 





Red Dock Seed.—L. R. H. wants to know if 
red dock seed will cure heaves. Red dock 
seed will not cure heaves. When the disease 
known as heaves has once established itself 
there is no cure for it. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The Strike Situation.—There is little new in 
the coal strike situation. No violence has been 
attempted and all are quietly awaiting the de- 
cisions in the injunction cases. Marching 
will begin as soon as the injunction is dis- 


solved. At the request of Mayor Taylor of 
Decatur, Ill, 400 Springtield and Pana 
miners were allowed to enter the city to at- 
tend a mass meeting held in the interest of 


understanding that they 


the strike with the 
was quiet and 


leave at night. The meeting 
orderly in every way. In the Wheeling and 
Ohio districts the situation is considerably 
complicated owing to the faet that employees 
of manufacturing plants object to shutting 
down of their work because of a shortage of 
coal yet they sympathize with the strikers. In 
a move at Plum Creek, ordered by the sheriff, 
a drummer was slightly hurt, this being the 
tirst bloodshed. The crusagers have decided 
to feave Coffeen, Ill, where their entrance 
Was so vigorously and effectually resisted by 
the townspeople. In St Ciair Co, [ll, there is 
considerable suffering among miners’ families 
for lack of sufficient food. 


Star steamship line between New York and 
Galveston and the Mallory and Morgan lines 
are engaged in a rate war which is decidedly 
interesting. The ball was opened by the 
Mallory line cutting the Galveston rate 50 %. 


This was promptly met by the Morgan line. 
Cuts have followed in quick succession until 


a 2-cent rate per hundred to Galveston was 
made. All southbound steamers have been 
crowded with freight and a few extra vessels 
pressed into serivce. 





The Gold Excitement is on the increase. In 
spite of the most urgent warnings, the rush to 
Alaska continues. It is even said that some of 
the old prospectors in the Yukon country are 
returning for fear of a famine before spring. 
The excitement in California is again reach- 
ing old time proportions. The Graves Broth- 
ers on Aug 4 took out a bunch of gold bearing 
quartz worth $42,000 from their mine in Coffee 
Creek, Trinity Co. They had taken out $10,- 
000 in 14 months by placer digging and the 
pocket was found at the end of an 18-ft drift 
or tunnel that they dug in two days. Murphy 
and Burgess, on a claim nearby are said to 
have found $82,000 in one pocket, while the 
surrounding soil pays from $52 to $100 a pan. 
People in Trinity and Shasta counties have 
gone wild over these discoveries. More and 
more attention is being given to prospecting 
for gold and mining through the western 
states, with encouraging returns. 





Great Decrease in Immigration. — The 
effect of hard times in_ restricting im- 
migration is proverbial, and the recent period 
has given no exception to this rule. Under 
the stimulus of the industrial recovery after 
the war the number of foreign arrivals rose to 
459.803 in the fiscal year just prior to the 
panic of 1873. In the first year after the 
panic the movement fell to 313,339, arrivals to 
227,493 in 1875, 169,986 in 1876, 141,857 in 1877 
and 138,469 in 1878. Throughout the boom 
period froin 1879 to 1884 the immigration was 
unprecedented amounting to 600,000 each 
year. The moderate commercial reaction 
following the panic of 1884 has for one of its 
observable effects a decline in immigration 
extending to the end of the fiscal year 1886, 
and the reverse movement culminates in 1892, 
with 625,084 immigrant arrivals—a figure still 
considerably under the high record of 
1882, but only exceeded twice in the his- 
tory of the country. The decline from the 
panic of 1893 reaches its lowest point the past 
fiscal year in 230,832 arrivals—the smallest 
number recorded of any year since 1879. 

Among the immigrants the Germans bold 
first place in the provision which they bring 
for starting life in the new home. They num- 
bered 22,533 in the total immigration of 230,832 
last fiscal year, ana bronght in $858,128 in 
cash, or $38 per capita. The 9974 English im- 
migrants brought $254,346 or $25 per capita; 
the 28,421 Irish arrivals brought $13 per 
capita, and the 59,451 Italians only $8 each. 
Immigration is pow composed far more large- 
ly of southern Europeans than formerly, and 
in consequence the country does not begin to 
receive the additions to its cash resources from 
this movement that it once did. 

Court Decisions—Judge Simonton, of the 
United States court at Charleston, South 
Carolina, filed his decision defining an origi- 
nal package. He holds that the ‘original 
package’ is the form in which the liquor is 





delivered to the initial carner at the point of 
shipment. 


If a box of liquor is imported, 
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the whole box must be sold, and not a single 
bottle from the box. 

Judge Tuley in Chicago, decided the new 
city ordinance, establishing a vehicle tax,to be 
void. The ordinance permitted the city to 
collect $la year iicense from each bicycle 
owner and for other vehicles proportionately. 





Personal Paragraphs—Washington Ccrri1g- 
ion, one of the oldest and wealthiest citi- 
zens of Peoria, Illinois, has provided in his 
will for the establishment of a university 
at that place. 

Henry F. Marcy, president of the Fitch- 
burg railroad, died of apoplexy at his home, 
in Belmout, Massachusetts. He was 60 years 
old. 

Gov Budd of California has very properly 
appointed Mrs Pheebe A. Hearst a regent of 
the state unis rsity to succeed the late C. F. 
Crocker. Mrs Hearst is to equip the univer- 
sity with a series of magnificent buildings, 
beginning wi ne for the mining depart- 
ment to cost $250.000. These buildings are to 
be given as a memorial of Senator Hearst. 

As Justice Fi ld has about attained the 
object of his am. ition—the longest service on 
the supreme bench—it is reported in Wash- 
ington that he willretire. Justice Field was 
appointed by President Lincoln in 1863. 

Ellis Phalen, ex-judge of the probate court 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, a confederate 
veteran and ex-secretary of state of Alabama, 
died at Waterbury, aged 54 vears. 

1 S Senator J. Z. George of Mississippi 
died at Mississippi City, Aug 14. The body 
was taken to Carrolton for burial. 

Prof F. W. Putnam, whv for 25 years has 
been secretary of the American association for 
the advancement of science, declined re-elec- 
tion at Detroit. The members, however, in- 
sisted that he serve as president for one year. 

A. B. Wright, congresswan from North 
Adams, Mass, died suddenly at his home re- 
cently. 





Of Interest to All.—Twenty-five thousand 
acres of Adirondack forest land have just 
been bought by New York state tor the pre- 


servation of the water-shed. It cost $6 an 
acre. That state is ahead of any other in the 


adoption of a far-sighted forestry policy. 

The Chicago alderman who charged thata 
prominent citizen had attempted to bribe him, 
and then refused to tell the grand jury any- 
thing about it, was quite properly fined $1000 
and given 90 days in jail for contempt of 
court. 

Richard Bright, sergeant-at-arms o1 the sen- 
ate put a stop to the sale ef liquor in the sen- 
ate and honse restaurants. Col Brigit’s 
order will hold good until congress sees fit to 
overrule it. 

The differences between a number of large 
Chicago printing and book binding firms and 
their employes have been settled by the 
lilinois state board of arbitration in favor of 
the latter. 

Politics will be dull in New York state this 
year, the only officials to be elected in No- 
vember being a justice of the court of appeals 
and members of the assembly. No senators 
are to be chosen this vear, and the legislature 
that selects the successor to U S Senator Mur- 
phy will not be voted for until 1898. 

The customs regulations in regard to tour- 
ists’ bicycles entering Canada has_ been 
changed so that nowa duty of 30 % will be 
collected. If the wheels are not exported 
within fifteen days, the amount will be paid 
over tothe crown. Where the bicycle is re- 
turned across the border, the money will be 
refunded. 

Consul General Haywood states that daring 
1896 American vessels numbering 247, of 243,- 
983 tons, entered at Hawaiian ports, while 
vessels of all other nationalities numbered 
139, of 234,014 tons. These are the only 
foreign ports where a majority of the carrying 
trade is now under the American flag. 

Brooklyn has been using convict labor to 
advance her park improvements, with very 
satisfactory results. She has, for example, 50 
convicts engaged in constructing a bicycle 
path across lands leading to the east-side en- 
trance to Prospect park, and proposes to 
double the gang. 

The pension roll of the "nited States has 


almost reached the million mark. Commis- 
sioner Evans has just issued a statement 
showing that atthe beginning of the fiscal 


year the pensioners numbered just 985,528, an 
increase of 12,850 for the last year. 

The medical department of the university 
of Illinois has decided to admit women. 

The fourth annual meeting of the national 
association of agricultural implement and 
vehicle manufacturers, will be held in De- 
troit, Oct 5 and 6. 

Exports of merchandise in July amounted 
to $71,412,485, against $67,717,789 in the same 
month last year. That the ante-tariff rush o1 
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imports was pretty well over before’ the 
month began is shown in an increase of im- 
ports from $52,108,552 in July, 1896, to only 


$53,688,489. This leaves a larger favorable 
trade balance for the month than might have 
been expected—something like $17,700,000, 
against $15,600,000 a year ago. 

Savings bank deposits and assets in New 
York state are alone $850,000,000. This is a 
larger capital than that of any of the great 
trusts and corporations. This vast property 
belongs to thousands of small depositors but 
is controlled by a few officers of the various 


banks and the power it gives them is enor- 
mous. 

Politics Becoming Interesting—The Ohio 
populists have nominated J. 8S. Coxey for 
governor. The convention at Columpus was 
turbulent. 

At the Virginia democratic convention 


held at Roanoke, the Chicago platform of 1896 
was reaffirmed, the Dingley tariff bill de- 
nounced and the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at a 16 to 1 ratio demanded. Edward 


Echels was nominated for lheutenant gov- 
ernor 
T. M. = Griffith, democrat, was elected 


W. S. Hol- 
Holman’s 


to succeed the late congressman 
mman in the fourth Indiana district. 
majority was slightly reduced. 
Contrary to expectations the Kentucky re- 
publican state convention at Louisville was 
entirely harmonious. ‘he state and national 
administrations were endorsed, but civil serv- 
ice reform was opposed. J. G. Bailey was 
nominated for clerk of the court of appeals. 


Storms and Accidents.— Hot Springs, §S 


D, was badly damaged by a cloud burst. 
Four railroad bridges were swept away. 

The Mississippi river steamer Friz blew 
up 15 miles south of Cairo, Ill, Ten men 


were killed. 

Religious.—Rév Dr W. 
kas just finished a successful 
years in Los Angeles, Cal, has accepted the 
eall of the first Presbyterian church of 
Chicago to succeed Dr Jobn Henry Barrows. 

At Oid Orchard Beach, Me, the Christian 
Alliance, at its campmeeting, raised $71,000 
for foreign missions. 

The New Engiand conference of the African 
Methodist church was held 1n Cambridge, 
Mass. 

At Ocean Grove, N J, immense gatherings 
have been the rule. Over 6000 were present 
at the services given under the direction of 
the summer school of theology. 


J. Chichester, who 
pastorate of 12 





Outside of the United States.—Another out- 
break is reported on the Afghan frontier. 
The mullah, who preached against England 
during the Chitral campaign, has gathered 
some thousands of followers. They attacked 
Fort Shabkadr, but were repulsed. 

The breaking of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Austria and Bulgaria was caused by 
the failure of the latter power to punish one 
of its army officers for the murder of an Atus- 
trian subject. There will probably be no seri- 
ous disturbance. 

New goid fields, said to be richer than 
those of Alaska, are reported in Nicaragua. 

Several thousand Armenian agitators from 
Persia have invaded Turkey. They havefkilled 
200 of the Migriki tribe, including women and 
children. 

The troops commanded by Col Hunter 
of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition, have cap- 
tured Abu Hamid. 

Lieut-Gen Don Marcolo de Azcarraga has 
been appointed premier of Spain ad interim 
to succeed Senor Canovas del Castillo. 

At the state banquet given by the Russian 
Emperor to Emperor William and the German 
Empress, the Kaiser in responding to a toast 
pledged himself to the peace of the two 
nations, making that pait of his speech in 
Russian. 

There seems to he no dvubt that Japan 
will soon have a gold currency. A circular 
issued by the specie bank announces that 
after Oct 1 it will pay gold for bank of Japan 
notes. ’ ‘ 

The Japanese papers are unanimous in ap- 
proving the principle of a suppdsed submis- 
sion of the Hawaiian difticluty to arbitration. 
The Mainichi, commenting upon the anuxea- 
tion question, says: ‘‘The reason why Japan 
made a protest as soon as the signing of the 
unnexation treaty became known, is that she 
has done it simply out of friendship, so as to 
make known her views in the matter before 
diplomatic negotiations are opened. 

Rev R. G. Hobbs, who sailed from San 
Francisco, June 12, in charge of the cargo of 
corn for the India sufferers, cables that the 
ship has arrived in Calcutta and that arrange- 
ments have been made for the distribution of 
the corn. 
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Gold Mining at Cripple Creek. 

















F. H. RICHARDSON. 
Mining coal and gold are very different 
operations. A coal vein runs horizontally 
while a gold vein runs perpendicularly, or 


nearly so. Gold is found in various kinds of 
quartz, varying in color from white to nearly 


black, and varying in hardness frum rock 
which a drill will hard!y cut tc very soft. 
Goid is also found in tale, which is a soft, 


putty-like substance of various colors, and in 
Fleurite (usually called ‘‘florins’’) a blue sub- 
stance usually just hard enough to hold to- 
gether. Granite frequently bears’ gold. 
Usually no gold can be seen in the rock and 
the oniy way of knowing that it ‘‘runs’’ (car- 
ries gold) is to have it assayed. Sometimes, 
notably in fleurite, it can be seen and is then 
called free gold. 

I will now tell you how it is mined. We 
will, in order to view the whole proceedings, 
suppose it to be an undiscovered (so far as 
gold is concerned) country. The snow-cap- 
ped mountains stand guarding the golden 
treasures, the silence, unbroken save perhaps 
by the scream of the eagle or the bark of the 
wolf. A man comes slowly up the gulch, 
scraping the rocks and ground carefully. 
Presently he stops and examines the broken 
rock that covers the surface. He breaks 
several, and finally he pulverizes a piece. This 
he proceeds to ‘‘pan.’’ The operation is as 
follows: The rock or dirt is pulverized as 
fine as possible, and then placed in the pan, 
which is round and about 18 inches in diame- 
ter. Water is added and the mass shaken up. 
The gold being the heaviest sinks to the bot- 
tom and the dirt is carefully washed off by 
adding water and pouring it off till nothing 
but the gold 1s left. Our prospector pans his 
dirt and at the end of the operation is elated, 
he has ‘‘colors’’, that is there is gold in the 
pan. The rock he examined and finally pan- 
ned is ‘‘float’’, or pieces of quartz which have 
evidently come from a ‘‘lead’’ further up the 
hill. 

This he must now locate. To do this he 
keeps panning, each time going a little furth- 
er up till the rock or dirt ceases to show gold, 
then if the rock is covered with ‘‘wash’’ 
(loose rock and soil) he selects the most prom- 
ising spot about where his dirt ceased to 


show colors, and begins to dig a trench 
through the washin search of his ‘‘lead’’ 
or vein. Having found this he digs into it 


a foot or so and if it looks well he takes out 
some samptes and posts off to an assay office. 
If it assays well our friend, being poor and 
unable to work it now, proceeds to get a ‘‘ grub 
stake.’’ This means that he gets some man 
of means to furnish him and another man (for 
he cannot work it alone) sufficient money to 
buy food and powder in return for an interest 
in the claim. Having secured his _ tools, 
powder, fuse and a supply of grub, the two 


miners first stake off their claim, which will 
be 500 by 1500 feet. The ground is then their 
property, provided they sink their shaft ten 


feet each year, otherwise it is open for reloca- 
tion. As soon as $500 worth of improvements 
(10 ft sinking is accounted as $100) is made, 
they can then patent their claim, and it is 
theirs forever. 

Our men are now on the grounds and a new 
gold camp is started. First they must build 
a cabin to Jive in, if they have brought no 
tent. They then commence to sink their 
shaft, which will be 4 by 8ftin the clear. 
As soon as they sink through the ‘‘wash’’ the 
drills are brought into use and blasting is 
commenced. A hole is drilled from 20 to 50 
inches deep and about eight to ten inches of 
powder inserted, a dynamite cap and fuse 
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shoved down and the tamping of dirt raim- 
med in. From three to five of these are put 
in and then the ‘‘shot’’ is made. The broken 
rock is hoisted by means of a windlass. 
When a depth of 30 to 50 feet is reached, if 
our friends conclude they have ,"° 
they will get a‘‘whim.’’ This is simply a 
horsepower for one horse, but it is very dif- 
ferent from anything seen inthe east. Itcon- 
sists of a lever or sweep to which the horse is 
hitched and a drum geared to the sweep so 
that the drum makes two to three revolutions 
to the horse’s one. It is so arranged that in 
letting the bucket down the drum revolves 
while the horse stands still. We will suppose 
a depth of 75 feet has been attained and our 
friends decide to ‘‘drift on the Jead.’’ They 
now commence drifting (which in acoal mine 


** struck 


would be called ‘‘driving an entry’’) and 
when they have gune 30 to 50 feet they will 
start an ‘‘upraise’’ and commence ‘stop- 
ping’’ the ore. Shots are putin the roof of 


the drift, and they commence working upward 
taking the ore down. This is called ‘stop- 
ping. They will continue as long as the ore 
they get runs high enough (in value) to pay. 
This is how the ore is taken out, whether it 
be 50 or 1000 feet deep. Instead of digying 
down in the veiu they go down and work up. 
The advantage will readily be seen. 

As soon as Sufficient ore is ready to ship it 
will be sent to asampler, whe:eitis crushed 
and samples of it assayed and the owner paid 
according to the assays less the samplers’charge 
for handling it. The sampler then sends it 
to the ‘‘mill’’ where it is treated, and reduced 
to bullion. As soon as the shaft is on a good 
paying basis, and frequently before, a steam 
hoist 1s added, which facilitates matters very 
much. Rock that runs $20 (one ounce) per 
ton pays. Veins vary in thickness from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to five feet, and some- 
tines much thicker. Almost invariably a 
very wide vein is low grade ore. A three- 
foot vein running three ounces is accounted a 
fine ‘‘proposition,’’ and if it holds out well 
will make its owner a fortune. There are 
many more things of interest I could tell you, 
but space forbids. 
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Onward and Upward. 





Before we can live right, we must first love 
right, says the Ram’s Horn. ° 





There is now quite a strong popular impres- 
sion in favor of keeping the churches open all 
the week. Why not? 

Do you ask, ‘‘Why not do away with the 
church, if its members make so many wis- 
takes?’’ Would you take away the lighthouse 
because careless mariners, through wrong ob- 
servations, run their ships high and dry upon 
the shore?—{ Beecher. 

Whatever makes men Christians makes them 
good citizens.—| Daniel Webster. 





God is love, and you can never escape from 
love. No-sorrow, no sin, no estrangement, 
no darkness, can enable yon to escape from 
love. The omnipotence is the omnipotence of 
love, and the omnipresence is the ,omnipres- 
ence of love. You may loosen your hand, but 
he will not loosen his.—{Lyman Abhott. 





Open your heart to the man or woman that 
you can trust. It makes two people happy, 
the one who confides and the one who accepts 
the sacred confidence.—[Claire K. Alden. 

The church has been so fearful of amuse- 
ments that the devil has had the care of them. 
The chaplet of flowers has been snatched 
from the brow of Christ and given to Mam- 
mon.—[{ Beecher. 





Statistics show that the 16th year is the one 
of the greatest religious feeling. Impressions 
made then are Jasting and then is likely to 
come, if ever, the change in views. That is 
the age when the religious teaching takes the 
greatest hold. Consequently teaching the 
children concerning the religious truths before 


that time is not likely to be best. It is as 
wrong to teach young children religion as it 
is to teach them the duties of inarried life. 


Both are premature. But to attempt to tide 
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boys and girls over this period without rel- 
gion is almost sure to be disastrous.-—[G. 
Stanley Hall, Ph D. 


a 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 
3. A Triangle of Birds— 
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From 1to 13 is a bird common in the 
American tropics. 

From 1to 2 is a handsome American bird, 


which is also found,in Europe. 

From 3 to 4 are Arctic birds. 

From 5 to 6 is an American bird 
long legs and catches fish. 

From 7to 8isan American bird with a very 
long bill. 

From 9to 10 is a small 
South and Central America. 

Froin 11 to 12 is a native of India and is an 
eneiny to serpents. 

From 13 to 14 is another Arctic bird, which 
is named from the shape of its bill. 

. —— 

‘*Well?’’ said the assistant in a chemist’s 
shop to an Irishman, who pointed to a pile of 
soap. ‘‘I want a lump of that,’’ answered 
the Irishman. ‘‘Thank you. Will you have 
it scented or unscented?’’ ‘‘I’il take it wid 
me.’”’ 


which has 


bird, native to 








The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 


Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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we make. ORGANS, $22.00; 
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GUARANTEED 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 











A FRESH-WATER SAILOR GIRL. 





Polly’s Pranks. 
MRS T. S. CAVENDER. 
yOLLY WAS a small gray African 
parrot and the pet of the house- 
hold. Carlo, a little pet dog, was 








a special favorite of hers. When 
Polly had a tidbit given her, 
|} she always called in a very loud 
and impatient tone: ‘‘arlo! Carlo! Where's 
the dog?’’ And Carlo would instantly re- 


spond, with a sharp little bark, and scamper 
to Polly, who never failed to drop him a bit 
of her dainty. 


Polly was never contined in her cage. She 
had the freedom of both house and yard and 
never showed any desire to go away. At sun- 


down, she invariably went into her cage, the 
door of which was always open. 

Early every morning, as soon as the odor of 
coffee pervaded the house, she would ery lus- 
tily: ‘‘Polly wants her coffee! Give Polly her 
coffee!’’ This sbe kept up, until a small cup 
of sweetened coffee was given her. She had 
this ‘‘coffee habit’’ when we got her. 

I hare never seen a parrot that talked so 
much, or that imitated the human voice so 
well as this one. We had a neighbor who I 
am afraid led her husband an unhappy life. 
Every morning he left the house hastily, and 
always said, as he clapped his hat on his head 
and fled frou: the house: ‘‘Tbere she goes 
again! Whata scold! What ascold!’’ This 
was all the unhappy man was ever known to 
say in reply to his wife’s fault-finding. 

One of Poliy’s favorite places was on a bal- 
cony, just above our neighbor’s window. The 
houses being very together, of course 
the parrot soon picked up the words. ‘‘ There 
she goes again! What a scold! What a scold:’’ 
shuuted Polly, every time the wretched wom- 
an came in view, at door or window. 

Sowe times there were variations, and Polly 
would sigh a funny little sigh, and groan out: 
** What-an-aw/ful-scold!”’ 

The woman’s life soon became a burden to 
her, but I believe Polly was the cause of that 
family getting along better—for after she ‘‘ took 
up the quarrel’’ the ‘‘other folks’’ stopped it. 

When Polly came to us was suffering 
with gout. lier former master had fed her too 
highly, and her poor feet were so swollen 
she could scarcely stand on them. She had 
no ugly trick, as some parrots have, such as 
biting and scratching. Every worning, there- 
fore, we bathed her feet in warm soap suds. 
It was a long time before the disorder yielded 
to treatment, and in that time Polly learned 
some of the habits and speeches of those in 
her new home. 

If we were a little late in bathing the sore 
feet of a morning, she would raise first one 
foot, and then the other, looking at each a 
long time, and saying to herself in a low, 
plaintive tone: ‘‘I’m sor-ry for Polly. Poor 
little Pol-ly!’’ 

Finding she had attracted our attention, she 
would say coaxingly: ‘‘Wash Poll's feet now 
—now—now!”’ 

This she always followed up immediately, 
with her good but impatient master’s daily 
remark: ‘‘Why can’t I ever have things done 
as I wish?’* 

Then Polly would get furious and shriek: 
‘‘Why? Why? Why?’ until her feet were 
bathed. 

One day the 14-year-old daughter of the 


close 


she 
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house retired to her room to study. Her 
mother had gone out, and only Kitty, the 
servant girl, who was in the kitchen, and her- 
self,were in the house. She was deep in her 
studies when her mother’s voice calling: 
‘*Margaret, Margaret! Come here at once!’’ 
caused her to run down stairs hastily, wouder- 
ing at her mother’s speedy return. 

‘*Where’s mother, Kitty?’* she asked of the 
girl. 

‘*Gone out,’’ replied Kitty. 

‘*Mar-ga-ret, oh, Mar-ga-ret!’’ said Polly, 
in a voice very like that of her mistress. 

We lived in Philadelphia then, and Quak- 
ers in broad-brimmed hats frequently passed. 
The children often remarked when one came 
in sight: ‘‘There comes a Quaker. You can 
tell them by their hats.”’ 

We were shocked one day by Polly shout- 
ing loud and shrill: ‘‘There comes a Quaker! 
Shoot the hat!’’ 

When cold weather came we frequently said 
to the small boy who left the doors open reg- 
ularly: ‘‘Shut the door, little goose!’’ 

A bleak day the minister (he was a new 
one) eame into the store. The door failed to 
latch, as he pushed it shut, and as he took 
nis seat by the warm stove it flew wide open. 
He was startled when a harsh voice shouted 
in bis ear: ‘‘Shut the door, goose!’’ which 
he did promptly, to our mutual mortification. 

One morning the milkman stole a small sil- 
ver spoon. Polly saw him. When Kitty came 
in the parrot cried: ‘‘He’s got it! He’s got 
it.’’ 

‘*Got what?’’ asked the girl. 

‘*Silver,’’ shouted Polly. 

The man was so frightened that he returned 
the spoon, on condition he should not be 
arrested. 





Living in Tents. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





More and more each year are tents becom- 
ing a factor in restoring health to those whom 
indoor life has weakened and debilitated. 
Generally it is a a camp pitched on the banks 
of some inland lake or river, or on the sea- 
shore; but often a tent is pitcaed only a few 
yards away from a house, and to it the in- 
mates resort for coolness and comfort during 
the heated months. Many families make ita 
feature of summer, putting out the tent as 
soon as warm weather appears, and not tak- 
ing it in until late in October. Visitors are 
entertained in it, the children play in it, and 
not infrequently refreshments and even 
lunches are served in it. 

In the variety of tents, persons have con- 
siderable iiberty of choice. Merely to keep 
off the dew, wind or rain, a shelter tent is 
simple and effective. It is a square of can- 
vas, with buttons and buttonholes at the 
edges, so that two or more of them can be 
joined together. Two poles are planted up- 
right to hold the upper two corners, and the 
canvas slopes thence to the ground, being 
held in position by pegs. If on the plains, 
or marching, the wagons may be placed side 
by side and a tarpaulin stretched over them. 

But for ordinary camping, and indeed, for 
all practical purposes, a regular tent is desir- 
able. The common A tent with sloping sides 
is about 7 feet high in the center, 81-3 feet 
wide on the ground, and 64 to 7 feet long 
from front to rear. In the army each tent is 
intended to shelter six men. The Sibley tent 
is a conical one, like an I[ndian’s wigwam, 
having an opening at the top. Itis the only 
tent in which an open fire can be built, the 
smoke making its exit from the peak of the 
tent. About 12 men can sleep inside, all hav- 
ing their feet toward the center where the fire 
is burning. The Sibley tent is a picturesque 
structure, but for general all-round shelter 
neither it nor the A tent can compare with 
the wall tent. 

In this, the side walls are 34 feet high; the 
ridge of the roof is 8} feet, the spread on the 
ground 9 feet, and the depth from front to 
rear 9 feet. It will actually shelter 8 or 10 
men, but a pleasure party will not put within 
it more than five or six. 

To pitch a wall tent properly, 12 large and 
18 small pegs are required,and there must be a 
ridge pole and two uprights to support the 
same. Spread the tent upon the ground, the 











ridge pole in position. Lay the two uprights 
at right angles to the ridge pole, their centers 
touching the ends of it; then measure 4 feet 
from each end of the uprights, and 4 feet to 
the front and rear. This will fix the place 
for driving the four larger corner pegs. When 
they are in position, fasten the cords to them, 
then plant the uprights perpendicular, raising 
the ridgs pole with the tent at the same time. 
Two men are required for this purpose. Tie 
the door of the tent shut, and then drive all 
the pegs and fasten to them the guy ropes. 
There are eyelets in the tent for these ropes. 
Two stay ropes may be run from the top of 
the rear upright pole toward the front of the 
tent and secured on the side near the guy 
rope fastenings; two more may run from 
the front upright and fastened on the sides at 
the rear. These ropes give stability to the up- 
right poles. An extra piece of canvas is gen- 
erally stretched over the tent roof for protec- 
tion against rain, and a trench dug around 
to carry off possible surface water. In camp- 
ing out, the location of a tent should be 
governed by considerations of bealth, com- 
fort, wood, water, and the landscape. The 
soil on which the tent is pitched should be 
dry. A little rise of ground makes a good 
location. Nearness to wood and water and 
safety from the wash of arain storm are im- 
portant. See that the surrounding trees are 
strong and healthy, and not liable to fall or 
to throw down dead branches in a gale of 
wind. The great desideratum is to find a 
place which is perfectly dry and healthy, free 
from danger, sheltered from the wind and 
thoroughly comfortable in every respect. And 
if possible, pitch the tent so as to command a 
beautiful landscape, and to be within hearing 
of the plash of waves at night. 





A Wise Prophet. 


GLADYS HYATT. 





It rained and dashed and dripped and splash- 
ed, 
And made the rivers roar. 
Small brooklets ran where roads had been; 
The ponds would hold no more. 


Wise Mr Frog of Cuwslip Bog 
Cast up his goggle eyes. 

At first he blinked and then he winked, 
And watched the melting skies. 


‘*The wind is warm, a sign of storm, 
’Tis threatening, I regret,’’ 

Said this old seer; ‘*I greatly fear 
The weather will be wet.’’ 








Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the nev bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
citic cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or uri- 
nary organs. It is now stated that Alkavis is 
a product of the well-known kava-kava shrub, 


and is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as guinine is for malaria. Hon R. C. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 


Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecul- 
iar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free 
treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, pain in back, female complaints, or 
other affliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names and address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 
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EARLY 
Mr Bushel’s Hospitality. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





Four brothers by tbe name of Peck, 
(All Mr Bushel’s kin,) 

As often as one desires it, 
Are taken by him in. 


Eight sisters, the Misses Gallon, 

When the four Peck brothers are out, 
In Mr Bushel’s quarters 

Have room to move about. 


Thirty-two cousins, the Quarts—ah, me! 
What will Mr Bushel do? 

Polite and open, he smiles and says, 
‘*I’m alone, so there’s room for you!’ 


A jingling crowd—the sixty-four Pints, 
To shelter them, no fun! 

Mr Bushel laughs, ‘‘I’m empty now, 
Walk in, come, every one!’’ 


Two hundred and fifty-six baby Gills, 
The tiniest friends and shy— 
‘*Can we all come in?’’ Mr Bushel replies, 
9? 


‘*I cau hold you and not half try! 


A jolly good fellow to entertain all, 
This Mr Bushel must be! 

He takes them only one group at a time— 
And each group makes him, you see! 
The Majesty of the Universe.—The earth, 

the moon and the sun are the boundaries of 
thought for the average mind. Yet each of 
the countless stars is alsoasun, and around 
each of these multitudinous suns probably 
revolve planets, as is the case with our own 
solar system. But the stars or suns are too 
far away for us to see their planets. Just so, 
the inhabitants of such planets may see only 
our sun as a@ Star, the earth, Mars, and the 
other planets in our solar system being invisi- 
ble. Thus to the inhabitants of. planets in 
other solar systems, this earth is absolutely 
unknown. And beyond the countless stars 
(solar systems) visible to the eye, are untold 
numbers of others whose presence is revealed 
in increasing array with each enlargement of 
the telescope’s power. Sir Robert Bail truly 
says that every reasonable mind must believe 
that there are inhabitants elsewhere. ‘*There 
are millions of globes, many of them more 
splendid then ours. Surely it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say that this is the only one of 
all the bodies in the universe on the surface of 
which life, with all that life involves, is 
manifested. You will rather think that our 
globe is but one in the mighty fabric, and that 
other globes may teem with interest just as 
ours does.’’ 








Which Way?--A Puzzle.—A ship is anchored 
at the equator, bows to the west. (1) When 
the captain walks from the bows to the 
stern, in what direction does he move? (2) 





IN THE YOKE 


Nuw suppose the anchor is raised and the 
ship sails to the west with a velocity equal to 
that at which the captain walks—in what 


direction does he now move when he goes 
from stem to stern? We await with interest 
the replies of our bright-minded readers. 


Easy enough, isn’t it? 

Waiting fora New Voter.—In 
county (Me) town, where there 
ters, the town meeting was postponed until 
the last day of March to enable a young man 
to become qualified to vast a ballot. 

ae 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


a Franklin 
were 13 vo- 





Busy Brother and Sister.—I am 11 years old 
and I can milk eight cows for my father. He 
got me a little watch for milking and I have 
a horse and {a little baby colt. My brother 
goes three miles with my father’s milk and he 
is only eight years old. He drives his own 
horse which is seven years old. I have eight 
sheep all my own. I go to school every day. 
[Eliza Magee. 

Address Wanted.—J. A. Idal, Lovington, 
Ill, would like the address of Miss Idal, who 
lately published a letter in these columns 
saying ‘‘they had a farm in the Garden 
state,’’ etc. 


Kitty in the Doll Carriage.—I am _ seven 
years old and read in the third reader. 1 have 
a kitty named Jonto, and he will ride in my 
doll carriage. We have a Scotch collie dog 
named Victor, who gets papa’s slippers and 
does many funny tricks. I havea pet hen also, 
which will eat out of ny hand. We can see 
the Catskill wountains from our place. —[Fle- 
da Phillips. 


Where Is No 2 of Circle 11?— I am the first 


one of Letter Circle Number 11, which was or- 
gunized May 20. It will be three months the 
20th of this month sivee I wrote, but I have 
not received word yet.—[{Julia Pauline Beer. 


We Stand Corrected.—In regard to the an- 
swer in the issue of the 24th, I wish to say 
that as to the prisoner problem, Ido not see 
how the man that is in jail can be the visit- 
or’s nephew, for as the problem states ‘‘ Broth- 
ers and sisters have I none, but that man’s fa- 
ther is my father’s son.’’ If you will stop 
and think for five minutes, good hard think- 
ing, you will find that the man in the jail is 
the visitor’s son.—[Lewis J. Munger (Mem- 
ber of Circle 6). 


Johnny-Jump-Ups.—‘‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.’’ Three of my letters 
to the Table have been rejected, one because 
of the bad influence it would have on young 
minds. I will try to make this letter very 
prim and proper so as to escape the wide, 
eggs jaws of the wastebasket. Pond- 

ily, Johny-jump-ups look just. like little 
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pansies, and they grow. most extensively in 
the southern states. When we wintered in St 
Augustine, Fla, I remember seeing immense 
numbers of the little flowers. You Tablers 
must bave a nice opinion of me from Mar- 
guerite’s and Vera’s letters. I’m sure the ed- 
itor has, from the way my letters are refused. 
Well—‘‘there are others.’’—[Edward Warren. 





Bakes Cakes.--I have two sisters and two 


brothers. My mamma has a nice garden. My 
sister Mary aud I have a garden spot where 
we are raising cabbage and turnips. We each 
have a small flock of ducks. f can milk, 
churn, mix bread and bake a ginger cake. 
We have eight head of horses and 35 head of 

ogs. Igo to Sunday school nearly every 
Sunday.—[Rosa E. Miller. 





Plays in the Band.—I am 10 years old, and 
play in Cleveland’s military band. I am sick 
now, but when I am well I milk one cow ev- 
ery morning and get in the wood. I can drag, 
cultivate and plow a little.—| Millstones. 





A High School Girl._—_I am 13 years and am 


4it5in high. I had two sisters, hut one died 
last March. I passed the entrance this sum- 
mer to the high school. Three or four weeks 
ago the Free Methodists held campmeeting 
about two miles east of us. It was estimated 
that on Sunday afternoon there were 5000 peo- 


ple there. My father gathers ashes for men 
in the States. He gave mea dollar for this 
paper, as he said he often sees names to 


whom he could write and sell ashes.—[Win- 
nie Millar. 














“The enemy is 
coming: To the fort 
for your lives!” 
When a wise man re- 
“Ny ceives a plain warning 
y~ of danger, he does not 
wait to let it overtake 
pf hin: he seeks every 
reasonable means to 
fight it off, 
Disease would almost nev- 
er get the best of the average 
man if he was prepared to 
resist it, and took the natu- 
ral precautions dictated by common sense. 
en a man’s stomach and liver get up- 
set and fail to do their regular work, he can 
be certain that something worse is bound to 
follow, if he doesn’t look out for himself. 
Headaches, indigestion, biliousness and 
constipation are simply Nature’s warnings 
that the enemy of serious disease is coming 
to attack him. 

The sensible thing to do its to immedi- 
ately fortify the system with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It vitalizes and 
invigorates the entire constitution. It helps 
the liver to filter out all bilious impurities. 

It gives the digestive and nutritive organs 
power to extract nourishment from the food 
and turn it into rich, red, healthy blood. It 
creates appetite, good digestion, and solid, 
muscular strength. 

It is far superior to the mere temporary 
stimulus of malt-extracts. It is better than 
cod liver oil emulsions because it is assimi- 
lated by the weakest stomach. 

“ About fifteen years ago’’ writes Mr. John Mc- 
Michael, editor of the Plattsburg, (Mo.) Leader, 
**T was in very poor health, had no appetite, was 
sluggish, and so lifeless it seemed impossible for 
me to do anything that required effort. Everv fall 
and spring this ill-health seemed to affect me par- 
ticularly. A friend advised me to use Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery asserting that it would 
restore me to perfect health, and make ‘a new 
man’ of me. Finally he induced me to try the 
medicine. I weighed at the time about 125 Ibs. 
I used several bottles, and upon quitting it 
weighed 175 lbs. Since that time my weight has 
varied from this to 195 pounds. 

A sure and permanent cure for constipa- 
tion is Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. One ‘‘ Pellet”’ 
is a gentle laxative, two a mild cathartic. 
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The Postmaster’s Story. 


By P. M. Brasher. 


Y POSTOFFICE 1s not a 
large one, and is situated 
at a quiet crossroads in a 
remote part of the west. 
One lazy sumuier day, last 
year, I sat in the cool,near 
the door, smoking and gaz- 
ing dreamily down the lane 

that leads away eastward. Not a sound broke 
the stillmess, the very flies having apparently 
been put to sleep by the general torpidity of 
things, when suddenly I heard the noise of 
rapid hoof beats on Elk river bridge, a mile 
away, and ten seconds later the dull vista of 
the lane was enlivened by a speck of scarlet 
that rapidly approached me. In a minute 
more the panting animal came toa sudden stop 
at the postoflice porch, and Alma Cooper 
sprang off. Alma’s face, usnally happy and 
always pretty, was pale enough now to con- 
trast disagreeably with the scarlet waist she 
wore. Before I could question her, bowever, 
she seized me by the arm and asked, 

‘‘Jim, has Harry written to me?’’ 

**T don’t know whether he has written, Al- 
ma. but there is no letter here for you.’’ 

Alma threw herself on a bench and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

‘*Alma,’’ I began pleadingly, ‘‘ Alma, don’t 
ery.’’ We neighbors have a familiar way of 
addressing each other, and given names are 
most commonly used in ordinary conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Harry is all right,’’ I went on, as my tirst 
appeal had no effect. ‘‘Heisall right or he 
would have written. ‘No news is good news,’ 
you know.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you heard?’’ She turned her tear- 
stained face upward and her dark eyes rested 
piercingly on mine. ‘*‘Haven’t you heard 
that Sutton’s horses were stolen last night?’’ 

‘**No. But what has that to du with getting 
Harry into trouble?’’ 

‘‘Why, he was home last evening, and now 
he’s gone and so are the horses.’’ Alma fell 
forward on the bench and cried afresh. 

My heart sank within me. In communities 
like ours horse stealing isthe crime of crimes. 

**Nonsense, Alina,’’ I said encouragingly, 
even presuming to lay my hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Harry is no horse thief.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she cried, and sprang to her feet, 
‘fhe is not, but Sutton and the Barneses have 
taken the trail after him.”’ 

‘*Do you know where he is?’ 

‘*Not just now. He _ started to 
range a-foot and promised to write 
terville, but you say the letter hasn’t come.’ 

‘‘No,’’ I replied, ‘‘it bhasn’t. Harry 
wouldn’t have had time to mail a letter in 
Waterville before the coach left that place this 
morning. Your letter will come to-morrow.’’ 

‘*That muy be too late.’’ 

‘*But you can do nothing now, Alma. Don’t 
worry about Harry. He’ll come out all right, 
fcr he never stole those bhorses.’’ 

The girl cried again for a few seconds, then 
dried her eyes and said, ‘‘Jim, I’m glad 
you’ve got confidence in Harry. He never did 
anything wrong. I’m going now and I’ll see 
to it that those fellows don’t hurt him.’’ 

She said no more, but vaulted lightly from 
the porch to her saddle and rode down the 
lane, while I stood watching in admiration, 
for Alma was among the best riders in a re- 
gion where nearly all women rode well. Her 
horse’s hoofs rang upon the bridge again, 
and then all was still as before. 

On setting out toward the range, Harry, un- 
conscious of danger, walked briskly along un- 
til well up in the timber-covered foothills 
and then, beginning to feel hungry, looked 
about for a place to lunch. At that moment 











, 


cross the 
from Wa- 


, 


the sight of a rabbit, darting from under a 
bush to safer refuge behind some rocks, sug- 
gested that a morsel of broiled meat wouid 
make a toothsome addition to the bread and 
butter in his pocket, and the young man, 
cocked revolver in hand, advanced to shoot. 
The rabbit fled again, and Harry sprang for- 


ward to geta better position, but unfortunate- 
ly tripped over a root and fell heavily, the re- 
volver exploding as he struck the ground. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


This mishap resulted in a lost rabbit and a 
slightly wounded forearm for Harry. He 
happened to see a small cabin near by, and 
at once took possession of it; for, though 
old, it offered fair shelter. He now bandaged 
his arm as well as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, 

A ‘‘snack’’ of lunch came nex tin order, and 
the bread and butter had just been put out of 
sight when tour or five men rode up and sur- 
rounded the cabin. One of the newcomers 
then demanded in loud tones that Harry come 
out and surrender. The solitary youth in- 
side, hearing this summons, stepped to the 
door and said, laughingly, 


‘*All right, Barnes, don’t shoot. I give 
up.’”’ 
‘*Well, well, Harry,’’ replied the man ad- 


dressed as Barnes, ‘‘you’re in a bad fix.’’ 

‘*O, it was an accident,’’ protested Harry, 
supposing the other referred to his wounded 
arm. ‘‘I don’t believe the wound is serious.’’ 

‘*Might be better for you, kid, if the bullet 
had gone through your head.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know why,’’ returned Harry. 
‘*What do you mean?’’ 

‘‘T mean that we’ve come to take you fur 
stealin’ Sutton’s horses.’’ 

‘*Stealin’ Sutton’s horses!’’ repeated Harry, 
in amazement. ‘‘I don’t know anything about 
his horses.’’ 

‘* Here they are!’’ shouted a man from a 
grove of aspens near by, as he emerged leading 
a pair of handsome bay horses. 

**Good God! Barnes,’’ stammered Harry, 
‘*I didn't know they were there. I only stop- 
ped here because I shot myself in the arm. 
I’m going aeross the range huntin’ up a job 
and I didn’t steal the horses.”’ 

‘* Looks bad for you, Harry,’ 
Barnes said. 

‘*Barnes, I'll tell you how it was,’’ cried 
Harry, a new light now flashing upon him; 
**just down below here I tried to get a shot 
at a rabbit, but I fell over a root and shot my- 
self. T!en I came tothis cabin to tie up the 
wound, for it bled quite a bit, anda man came 
out and ran off as Icameup. He’s the one 
that took the horses, and I know it. Look! 
here’s a quirt he left behind in his hurry. 
You know that ain’t my quirt—I never had 
one like it in my life.’’ 

Barnes looked at the quirt with an incredu- 
lous smile. 

**No use, Harry,’’ he said. ‘‘Your yarn is 
pretty thin and we’re going to take you back 
to Sutton’s. Hank Todd, down below here, 
told us that somebody rode Sutton’s horses 
past his place last night and he took a shot at 
him because the fellow wouldn’t stop. Your 
rabbit story looks a little like you invented 
mn” 

Afternoon was wearing away when one of 
my neigibors came into the postoftice to ask 
for mail and incidentally remarked that Har- 
ry Dell had been caught and taken to the 
Sutton ranch. I knew what that meant. No 
suspected horse thief could hope for mercy, or 
even justice, at the hands of the gang accus- 
tomed to hang around there, and after hastily 
locking up my store I jumped on a horse and 
rode to Sutton’s. 

As I expected, Harry was being ‘‘tried’’ 
before a brutal crowd of cowboys, most of 
whom would have been only too well pleased 
to help iyneh a horse thief. Harry was in 
the midst of his defense as_ I entered, but his 
story made httle impression on either court 
or listeners. Sutton himself had usurped the 
functions of judge, while his foreman and 
some of his hired men posed as the jury. 
The prisoner was not a little flustered by the 
gravity of his position, and this, together with 
the strong circumstantial evidence against 
him, made his case seem a weak one. 

**Young feller,’’ said Sutton, when Harry 
paused, ‘‘yer story’s too thin. Yer stole them 
horses an’ yer know yer did. I now give 
the case to the jury.’’ 

The jury declined to retire for consultation, 
but pronounced a verdict of guilty without 
leaving their seats. 

**Take him ont to stretch a rope,’’ curtly 
remarked the judge. ‘‘There’s been too much 
of this kind of thing goin’ on ’round here an’ 
we're goin’ to stop it.’’ 

My blood boiled now, and walking over to 


was all that 









Harry I faced Sutton and said, ‘‘Mr Sutton, 
do you mean to hang this man?’’ 

**That’s what,’’ returned Sutton. 

**You shall not,’’ I said determinedly. 


**What the h-- are you goin’ to do about 
it?’* demanded Sutton, angrily. 

‘*I’m going to see him get justice.’’ 

‘*He’ll get justice all right. You’d better 


go back to your postofiice an’ mind your own 
business.’’ 
Despite my protests, for every other man j 


the crowd was against me, Harry was take: 
to a lone tree standing about 200 yards dis 


tant. The sun had descended almost to 
western horizon but its glare was strong and 
lit up every rock and bush on Saddle moun 
tain, Just bebind us. 

The rope was made ready. 

**String him up,’’ said Sutton. 

The rope was already around the poor fel- 
low’s neck when I interrupted the proceed- 
ings by seizing it and saying, 

**Tighten that rope and I’ll cut it! You can 
shoot me if you want to, but so help me God! 
I'll stab any man that comes near me, and 
I’ll stand by this boy while there’s a breath 
left in my body.’’ 

A pause followed. 
der from the foreman to run 
two men approached to obey I raised my 
arm to strike and threw back my head 
await what would probably have been 
death struggle, had I not caught sight of a 
bright scarlet object curiously bobbing about 
far up on the steep side of Saddle mountain 

‘*Back, men, back!’’ I screamed, pvinting 
up to the timber. ‘‘Here comes Alma UCoop- 
er. She started out this morning to save Har- 
ry from trouble, and now she comes to save 
his life. Wait—you shall wait till she gets 
here.’’ 

Alma was now waving a handkerchief, and 
in a few seconds she dasbed through the 
crowd to Harry’s side. Then she fell speech- 
less from her saddle into his arms which, 
is needless to say, were outstretched to receive 
her. 

The cowboys closed in to hear the 
and after a tremendous effort to get 
under control, Alma began: 

‘*You men, if I can call you men, who are 
so terribly anxious to hang somebody, had 
better wait till you get the right one. You’re 
a fine, brave lot to tackle a single man and 
set out to hang him just because you wanted 


It was broken by an or- 
me off, and as 


ny 


tidings, 
herself 


to, now, aren’t you?’’ 
Alma continued, a little calmer, but with 
no abatement of diamatic force: ‘'0, yes, 


you must hang somebody and you couldn’t 
wait to make sure who it ought to be. If 
you’a hanged him,’’ pointing to Harry, ‘‘I’d 
have killed the last one of you,’’ and in her 
superb wrath she looked capable of carrying 
out this threat. ‘‘He never stole your miser- 


able horses, Sutton. It was another man 
and they’vs got him upin the valley. Here 
comes Hank Todd. He’ll tell you I speak 


the truth.’’ 

Congratulations, apologies and propositions 
to celebrate with a dance were now in order, 
and before tuis had subsided another horseman 
rode up. It was Mr Cooper, Alma’s father, 
who, on the strength of a rumor that his 
daughter was riding madly over the country 
in search of a young man, hud spent most of 
the day in chasing after the spirited girl, 
and was now in anything but a good humor. 
He sternly ordered Alma to go home and not 
disgrace herself any more. 

**Now, don’t you lock horns with me,’’ an- 
swered Sutton, laughing. ‘‘I come pretty 
near makin’ a mess of this business, an’ I 
want to kinder even things up. Why, a blind 
steer could see that these kids is mighty 
struck on each other, an’ why not let ’em 
hitch right now? Hi, hoys! let’s open the 
dance to-night with a weddin’—what d’ yer 
say?’’ 

A wild cheer of 
blusbed, and her 


approval followed. Alma 
indignant sire raged; but 
he was advised to suppress his wrath and 
bring his wife to the wedding, ‘‘ Because, 
you see,’’ said Sutton, ‘‘I’m bound to give 
the young feller an easier noose than the one 
he come _ so near gettin’ this afternoon. 
More’n that, I’ll give him a check for $500 to 
start housekeepin’ on.’’ 
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The Family Ink Bottle. 


MINNIE Ll. UPTON. 





Tell me, O ink bottle, battered and old,— 
Tell me, I beg of you, what do you hold? 


‘*‘Letters for Jamie. who’s the 
farm— 

A spirited lad; but he’ll not come to harm, 

For the dear white-haired mother will write 
in such way 


That, spite of temptations, he can’t go astray; 


gone from 


And the toil-worn old father will send a 
word, too, 

That will strengthen his purpose the right way 
to do. 


‘*Letters for Alice far over the sea, 
Learning to vie witn the lark’s melody; 
That she did here, but she wasn’t content, 
So o’er the water sweet Alice was sent. 
Weary is she for the home ’mid the hills, 
Teariul is she for the sound of the rills,— 


The air blowing sweet over mountain and 
vale; 
And she looks for a letter each week, without 


fail, 
Telling of all the home happenings so dear, 
Telling how all of us wish she were here. 


‘* Elsie is left to us. Hold I in store 

Daintily written epistles galore 

For a fine, manly youth who is not far away— 

In fact not so far that he can’t quickly stray 

Right ‘across lots’ every evening, and wait 

For Elsie to come as he stands by the gate. 

Perchance you may think they are fovlish to 
write. 

Ah! sometimes 
and night!’ 


tis between 


long morning 


Thank you, O ink bottle, battered and old, 
Proud should you be of the treasures you 
hold! 
ESE 


Favorite Concoctions of Tomato. 
MARY A. RAYMOND. 


Tomato Catsup.—One bushel tomatoes, 14 Ibs 
brown sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 41b salt, 1 oz 
ground cloves, 1 oz allspice, 1 tablespoon 
black pepper, 14 tablespoons red pepper, 1 
tablespoon mace, 1 tablespoon mustard, 2 
larg onions. Scald the tomatoes and remove 
the skin, then break in pieces and put in 
boiler, and when thoronghly soft, strain 
through a fine sieve. Then add the other in- 
gredients and cook three hours. When cold, 
bottle, cork and tie. 

Chili Sauce.—Eighteen ripe tomatoes, 6 
onions, 3 green peppers, 1 cup sugar, 25 cups 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 teaspoon each of 
cinnamon, allspice and nutmeg (ground), 4 
teaspoon cloves (ground). Scald and skin 
the tomatoes, and cook with the onions and 
peppers until tender, then add sugar, vine- 
gar and spices, and cook 10 minutes longer. 
Heat jars, pour in and seal. 

Piccalilli.—Take 14 pecks green tomatoes, 7 
large green peppers, 4 onions. Chop into 
pieces abont the size of your finger, cover 
with 4 cup salt, and let stand 24 hours. Then 
draw off the water. To each 2 qts of the mix- 
ture add 1 teaspoon each of mustard and pep- 
per, 1 cup brown sugar,add ground cloves and 
cinnamon to taste. Cover with cider vinegar 
and boil until soft. Put away in glass jars. 





A Set of Napkins. 
E. C. H. 


Some were large and some were small. 
They seemed to be made of heavy linen, and 
all were fringed to the depth of an inch and 
delicately hemstitched. The laundress had 
used her utmost skill in washing and ironing 
them, the fringe was ‘‘whipped out’’ so that 
it looked thick and soft, they were folded in 
triangular shape and lay 1n snowy heaps on 
the table. I expressed my admiration. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the little housekeeper, ‘‘bnt 
their beauty is only one half of their desir- 
ableness. They are as chean as they are 
pretty. I made them outof this heavy domes- 
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tic that looks exactly like butcher’s linen, and 
is 44 inches wide. I bought six yards at 15 
cents a yard. Out of four yards I made 11 
napkins 22 inches square, for dinner use, and 
one carving cloth. Out of the remaining 
two yards I made 15 napkins 15 inches square, 
for lunches and teas. The same number of 
damask napkins would have cost from five to 
six dullars, so you see what a wonderful 
economist I have been.’’ 

‘*But the time and the trouble,’’ I suggest- 
ed, looking at the hemstitching, and thinking 
of the eyesight used in putting in those in- 
numerable stitches. She laughed in happy 
triumph. 

‘*Nothing in the world but a line of machine 
stitching. I used No 80 thread and sewed 
right on the fringe as close to the woven part 
of the fabric as I could go without actually 
touching it, and it is just as even and pretty 
as handwork.’’ 

‘*You are a genius!’’ I said, as I examined 
the work and saw that it really was all done 
on the machine. 

‘*The fringing is the only tedious part,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘But the nurse and the children 
helped me with that, and there were no 
threads to be drawn, for the goods tears easi- 
ly both ways, and the napkins are perfectly 
square after being laundered. They are on- 
ly for everyday use of course, but domestic as 
they are, I really think they are fit to put be- 
fore a king. The large ones cost five cents 
apiece, the small ones only two and 
if the children them at school, or a 
neighbor fails to 1eturn one when I send it 
around cake or bread, I shall not feel wor- 
ried as I do over the loss of a damask napkin.’’ 


cents, 
lose 


There are some economies that are really 
extravagances, since they involve so much 
time and trounhle in their carrying out. But 


here is one so easy and So satisfactory that it 
deserves to be commended to every house- 
keeper as an economical economy. 





Louise Lace. 
E..H. 





Materials, a medium fine steel crochet hook 


and one ball or spool of H Bor ON T cro- 
chet cotton, No 60. 
Chain 20st. Turn. 


First row—One dc 
into fourth st, ch 
four, one d c into 9th 
st, ch one, two d ¢ 
into llth st, two dc 
into 12th st, ch one, 
one dc into 14th st, 
ch one, one dc into 
16th st,ch one, one dec 
into 18th st, ch 
one dc into 20th 
turn. 

*one dcover one de, 


one, 


st, 


Seeond row.—Ch 5, 
ch one, repeat from * twice, one dc over dc, 
* two dc into next dc, reneat once, one 
ch one, one de, ch two, s c into middle of the 
ch four of first row, ch two, two dc over two 


d ¢, 


de. Turn. 

Third row.—Ch three, one d e into the 
second dc of preceding row, ch four, one dc 
over one de, ch one, *one dc, two dec, one 


dc, repeat once, *ch one, one d c, repeat 
three times. Turn. 
Fourth row.—Ch five, *one d ec, ch one, 


repeat twice, one dc, two dc, one dc four 
times, two dc, ch one, one dc, ch two, s ¢ 
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into middle of ch four in 3d row, dc 
overtwode. Turn. 

This makes one point. 

Fifth row.—Ch three, one dc into second 
d c of 4th row, ch four, one dc, ch one, *two 
dcinto one dc of 4th row, repeat once, *ch 
one and one d ¢ into next dec but one of the 
4th row, repeat three times; turn. Repeat 
now from the 2d row. 


two 


rm 

Cucumbers Are Harmless.—Many people 
think they cannot eat cucumbers, when the 
fact is that they have never eaten them when 
properly prepared. Friends of mine, who for 
years excluded them from their bill of fare, 
are now eating them without injury. Never 
eat them directly from the vines, no matter 
how cool and dewy they may be; they need 
to stand in cold water to extract the unwhole- 
some greenness which some call poison. 
Again, those who use ice keep the cucumber 
in the ice box until meal time, then pare and 
slice it, and because it is crisp they consider 
it all right. My custom is to pick them early 
in the morning, before the sun has heated 
them, immerse them in cold water in a cool 
pantry, then about the middle of the forenoon 
pare and piace them in another fresh water, 
changing this once more just before dinner 
time, when they are to be sliced. The last 
water may be salted to good effect. Avoid 
overgrown cucumbers, also those which show 
a distinct green when cut.—[Mrs J. W. 
Wheeler. 


To Hull Corn with Saleratus.—When the 
corn is ready to hull, put it into a kettle with 
enough cold water to cover it five or six 
inches, then add 4 cup soda or saleratus to 
each quart of corn and stir it well till dis- 
solved. Set over a slow fire and let it cook 
till the hulls will rub off. Then remove from 
the stove and take the corn outinto a suitable 
dish, rub the hulls off, wash in several clear 
waters, so to be sure that the taste of the soda 
is out of it, and then return it to the stove with 
plenty of clear hot water and let it cook till 
soft, when it will be ready for the table. Too 
much stirring after the corn begins to soften 
will give it a mussed appearance.—[ Aunt 
Harriet. 


Discarded Fruit Jars.—I have at last found a 
use for those one and two-quart jars that I 
am not sure are safe to use for fruit. I gather 
herbs each year and have kept them in paper 
bags, now I intend to use the jars (they are 
near enough to air-tight tor them) for herbs. 
Well marked and in uniform order on the 
pantry shelf, they will be quite handy. I can 
at a moment’s call find wormwood, catnip, 
pennyroyal, sage, hops, thoroughwort, hard- 
hack, etc. I always disliked to keep one 
waiting while I looked through my basket of 
paper bags for the particular herb she called 
to see if I could spare. That task is nowa 
thing of the past. I shall take more pleasure 
in collecting and putting up and marking 
them, than ever before.—[Nellie F. Johnson. 
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Photographing Without a Camera. 


MYRTLE COOK. 

A great deal of amusement can be got out 
of this kind of photography. This 1s for those 
who are not able 
to afford a camera, 
yet wish to dabble 
in the fascinating 
art. The only ma- 
terials needed are, 
tirst, a piece of 
window glass, 6x8 
is the most con- 
venient size, next 
a hinged backing 
board, four of the 
snap clothespins, 
and some _ blue- 
print paper. 

To make the 
board, procure a 
thin piece of board 
the size of the glass 
and saw it in two 
Then 


MAE 


crosswise. 
put it together 
again with two 
tiny hinges. This 
isto form the back of your printing frame, 
the piece of glass forming the front. To 
ase 1t, place the board hinges away from 
the glass, edge to edge with the glass, and 





your 
enough, take the pins from one end and turn 
back the board and paper; if not sufticiently 
printed, replace and expose it to the sun 
again. If the board were all of one piece, it 
would be impossible to get your work back 
exactly as you had it before. 

In using the blue-print paper, print until 
all the deepest shadows are of a bronze tint, 
but not until all the details are lost. Then 
wash in two or three baths of clear water, and 
you have a clear permanent print. If you 
want a very dark blue, print until the whole 
dark portion of the print is gray, then wash 
as usual. 

And now we really come to our subject. 
The printing of pressed tiowers and ferns is 
one of the prettiest bits of this class of photog- 
raphy. Place the fern or flower on the glass 
in the desired position, place over it the pa- 
per and print until the bronze tint comes in 
the background. This gives you a blue 
ground with a white flower on it. If you will 
use this print, when washed and dried, asa 
negative, yuu can obtain a blue tlower on a 
white ground. 

The lettering which accompanies the wood- 
bine spray can be done with pen-and-ink on 


snap a clothespin on each corner. When 
using, lay the paper first on the glass, then 
fasten the back on. When you wish to 
examine print to see if it is dark 





FOR DECORATIVE PUR POSES. 


WOODBINE 


tissue or oiled paper, and placed between the 
Spray and the printing paper. <A verse, origi- 
nal or otherwise, is a very pretty addition to 
these photos. ‘‘Flowers and leaves’’ is a de- 
sign of a pen drawing on oiled paper, to be 
printed off and used for a cover design to a 
book of these phoros. If oiled paper is not to 
be had, use any thin firm paper and oil it 
yourself, with tallow or suet, being careful 
not to get too much on. Just enough to make 
the paper clear, is the rule. 

Another way to make a blue design on 
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white is to cover your glass with wax or tal- 
low and draw the design with a pin. Put 
your paper on the opposite side and print as 
usual. The most satisfactory way, however, 
is to draw the design on paper with pencil or 
pen and print from your first print, as this 
gives a fineness of outline impossible if done 
with wax. Any pencil or pen drawing can 
be reproduced with pleasing effect. 

To copy a wood cut in blue prints, soak the 
desired cut in clear water, lay face downward 
on the glass, smooth all bubbles and water 
out and let dry. When dry, dampen the back 
of picture and with the fingers carefully rub 
off the back of the paper. This leaves a very 
thin paper with the design on it, but takes off 
all letters or pictures that were printed on 
the other side of the paper. Now print as 
usual. A bit of fun is to copy an old photo 
In the same way. 

As a suggestion for the use of this work in 
fancy articles, I give a design for a pretty lit- 
tle frame. The center and outline should be 
cut from light proof paper and laid on the 


My 
ay, 
| 3 AR ; 
” A 
SUGGESTION FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


glass, and the bits of fern dropped between 
as fancy dictates. Place the paper carefully 
in place and fasten your hinged board in 
place. Watch 1t carefully, for you may not 
open it until done, as the bits of fern would 
slide out of place. When the openings show a 
deep blue through the glass you will have a 
sky blue, and when it becomes a grey, the 
finished print willshow a deep blue. Make 
in any size desired, and when it is nearly 





dry paste on cardboard and put to press until 
thoroughly dry, then cut out and finish as 
such frames are usually finished, with pocket 


behind to hold the photo and standard or 
hanger. 

A Friend of the Indians. 
Probably there is 


no white person in 
the world who under- 
stands the American 
Indians so thorough- 
ly as the lady whose 
portrait 1s here 
given—Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher. She has 
spent years living in 
their camps, unpro- 
tected, and she says 





that never in the 
whole course of her 
experience has she received any insult 
or even rudeness from the tribes’ in 


whose midst she goes sd fearlessly. The cus- 
toms of the red men, so Sunaccountable in our 
eyes, are most-of them rational, and all of 
them exceedingly interesting, when explain- 
ed by this sympathetic observer. Miss 
Fletcher has written a great deal, and has just 
finished a book on the music of the Omaha 
Indians. This willbe followed by one on the 
history of the nation.. Articies from her pen 
in the Century Magazine, the Outlook, ete, 
have attracted many thousands of readers. 
Miss Fletcher’s home is in Washington, D C. 
She is the president of the Anthropological 
society, and is connected with the Peabody 
museum of Howard university, which in- 
stitution not long ago gave her a fellowship 
for her remarkable services. Probably she has 
done more than any other person to reconcile 
the American public to the Indians, by clear- 
ing away prejudices founded on ignorance. 
The accompanying portrait is taken from 
the Illustrated American. 
scence 

Spiced Vinegar.—This will be found very 
convenient during the pickling season. Mix 
together an ounce each of whole allspice, 
cloves, celery seed, turmeric, pepper, ground 
mustard and white sliced ginger. Tie loosely 
in several cheesecloth bags, and drop into 
14 gals vinegar to which has been added 3 
teacups sugar. Keep closely covered and use 
as needed.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


White Ostrich Feathers are easily cleansed 
at home. Wash them in warm suds in which 
alittle soda is dissolved, dip, then draw 
them through the fingers, repeat until clean, 
then rinse, and shake the feathers in the sun 
or over the stove until they are dry. Curl 
with the back of a silver knife, drawing each 
bit between it and the thumb.—[ Elizabeth. 
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Woman Can Maintain Her Rights. 
cated, refined women domore to 
tion already than cringing, 
ticians. Since the days of Mary Washing- 
ton, Iclaim woman can maintain her own 
rights. Her keen perception, candor and 
love for right must influence father, broth- 
ers, husband and sons; she raises the home 
standard; sie encourages the depressed, she 
incites to ambition the worthy, and points 
out the better course to the depraved: this is 
the sphere God gave her. If she fills it, she 
controls the ballot box, in my _ opinion, 
whether she votes or not.—|The Hired Girl. 


More Patient, Forbearimg and Charitable.— 
Where are the old contributors? is a question 
frequently asked. So I will step forward 
with my best bow, no courtesy, and take a 
seat, one of the broad high back chairs. It is 
really refreshing in this so-called degenerate 
age to see such consideration shown the aged. 
The croakers tell us that the young people 
are scrambling, crowding, elbowing them- 
selves to the front, and pushing their parents 
to the rear. I don’t believe it. It certainly 
is not so with our Tablers. Another improve- 
meut I have noticed. When one of the stern- 
er sex so far forgets his manners, or his man- 
liness, as to quote ‘‘ Wives, submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands in all things,’’ the 
women do not retaliate. It certainly is not 
because they cannot, for who is ignorant of 
that 5th chapter of Ephesians from which it is 
taken? Ifany are, just read it up, particu- 
larly from the 25th verse to the end. Surely 
the’ women have grown more patient, forbear- 
ing, kind, generous and charitable, and soon 
the men will be, ‘‘for the hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.’’ Oh! 
there is grand improvement all along the for- 
ward lines, and I sometimes think,although I 
am gray, wrinkled, dim of vision, bent in 
form,slow of step, that I may live to see the 
millenium ushered in. With kindly greetings 
to all the old and new contributors,—{Hepsy 
True. 





Don’t Be Hard on Dan Sexton.—IDear Ta- 


blers, do not be hard on Dan Sexton. He has 
paid a grand tribute tuthe power of a true 
woman’s love. His mistake lies here: He 
attributes to her the divine power of sav- 
ing the scoundrel, but we have not that 
power, though some may be ‘‘too fair to 


worship, too divine to love.’’ We are 
only human, and although we believe there 
is nothing sweeter on this our mortal sphere 
than the depth of love of a pure and hon- 
est woman, that power is never given to us 
mortals of clay; it belongs to divinity 
alone. Why do so many pens run onto the 
marriage question? Have not the most of 
you some experience in that life? Do any of 
the Tablers live in Fulton county, Dlinois? 
In the issue of June 26, Mr Richardson 
complains ot conditions of to-day against 
those of old Let us think up the time when 
strong drink was as common as ‘‘Adam’s 
ale,’’ also let us think of the men and wom- 


en who could not read or write their own 
names, cr the later times, when it was 
thought foolishness for girls to know any- 


thing of grammar, geography. history, etc. 
Perhaps if he will take the trouble of look- 
ing into the family history he will find 


some of those women married at the age of 
16. Undoubtedly girls marry Jater in life 
than formerly. In fact, a great many have 
found it a great deal easier to support them- 
selves than to support a drunken husband. 
Come, let us be optimists. The world is 
certainly growing better. I wish the editor 


would print the pictures of some of the 
‘*smartest, brightest and best.’’ I’ve often 
thought I’d like to see a picture of Evan- 


if Nicholas would have 
in, we would be able to 
a woman.’ ’Tis the 
purifying of politics that ought to engage 
the thoughts of the women suffragists. If 
they are in doubt of their power, as Evange- 
line seems to be, I would dread to see them 
sink so low as she thinks they will. But I 
believe in their uplifting force, though I’ve 
never decided that I was a woman’s rights 
person.—[ Another Une. 


Asked and Answered.—M. E. S. C.: Glaze 
for pottery is a vitrifiable substance applied 
to the surface of fine pottery, stoneware 
and porcelain. It is asubstance that can be 


geline, and then 
his picture put 
know whether ‘‘he is 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


applied directly to the biscuit in liquid 
form, by dipping or otherwise; or (ip the 
case of the common salt glaze) salt is thrown 
into the hot kiln when the firing is nearly 
complete, and the fumes affect the surface in 
the manner desired. Porcelain glaze is a 
sort of translucent glass which combines 
with the paste sufficiently to form a perfect 
union with it, but retains a slight thickness 
through which the paint is seen. ‘‘Enamel’’ 
in pottery work is distinguished from 
glaze in that the former is a vitreous chat- 
ing that is opaque, and the latter such a coat- 


ing that is transparent. Wecannot give 
space for detailed information about 
applying the glaze. You should obtain a 
good work on pottery, or visit the pottery 


in Philadelphia or elsewhere. 


A. D. Hubbard, Sunderiand, Mass, asks 
ifauyone has the life of Heman Humphry, 
D WD, once president of Amherst college. 
H. K. asks for a good 1ecipe fur making 


good grape and elderberry wines. 

We have a letter at this office for 
F. A. Shoemaker, awaiting his address. Mrs 
W. G. L., you cau address the Springfield 
(Mass) women’s exchange at West Court 
street, that city. Mrs R. S. Tourgee, Kings- 
ville, O, is anxious to procure a copy of Har- 
per’s magazine for July, 1886. A _ subscriber 
asks for recipes for the old-fashioned herb 
beers such as thoroughwort beer, root beer, 
etc. C. W. Graves, East Barnard, Vt, wants 
Jarie’s address. 





Just for Fun. 


‘‘What ever made you 
present of a pocket comb? 
billiard ball.’’ 

‘*That’s just it. I wanted 
think I never noticed it.’’ 


make Brackins a 
He’s as bald as a 


to make him 





An American statesman in addressing a 
committee of which he was a member declar- 
ed: ‘‘ The maddy slough of politics was the 
bowlder upon which the law was split in 
twain and fellina thousand pieces from the 
pedro of justice. Let us, then, gear up our 
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lions, that we can go forth with a clear 


head.’’ 

Frank: Some genius in Birmingham has 
invented a buttonless shirt. 

Billy: Why, that’s old. I’ve worn them 


ever since my wife learned to ride a bike. 





A little girl was found rolling on. the floor 
in the agonies of colic. Between her sobs she 
explained the reason for her trouble as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I ate some pickles and then drank 
some milk, and the pickles told the milk to 
get out and the milk said it wouldn't, and 
they’re having an awful fight.’’ 

There once was a girl named Camille 
A header she took from her whille; 
She couldn’t concille 
The pain she did fille, 
So s1e uttered a terrible squille. 
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‘‘Why are you going to the sewing circle 
when you have such a headache?’’ 

‘“Well, I don’t want to go, but they always 
gossip about the absent member.’’ 
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man does. 
biliousness, and one 


try theme 


nature. 








Speaking of a serious case of sickness caused by dyspepsia 
and biliousness, the agent of the B. & M. R. R. at White Cloud, 
Kansas, said: ‘* Now there 1s no use in any one suffering as that 


Many and many a time have I been attacked with 


RIPANS TABULE 


has given instant relief in every case. 
| wouldn’t be without them in the house for ad/ 
your medicines. You try a few for pimples. They will knock 
’em higher’n akite. Not only that, butthey are good for head- 
ache, indigestion, sour stomach and all ailments of that 
They are more pleasant than pills, and don’t leave 
the bad effects that other drugs or medicines leave.” 
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Why don’t that fellow 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


An absolute necessity for 
QO as e every crop. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 


much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
Send your address, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 














EVERY CONTEST. 

The most complete line in America. Received 
more prizes in past five years than all others 
combined. Highest Award at World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, and every other contest. Not the cheapest, 
but guaranteed the best. Many valuable im- 
rovements for 1897. See our “New Model Steel 

eauty,’’ also large line of Farm Machinery, 
including Grain Drills, Cider Mills, Feed Mills, 
Horse Powers, etc. Send Sor Catalogue and prices. 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WHITMAN'S BALING PRESSES 































B U Cc KEY STEEL FRAME 


<=> Combined Grain and 
Ten. years: rt un- 


age s 
Ten vearsot un Fertilizer Drill 


? proven the ili 2 ee 

mre t or a y of Fea arog yoda heavy, ——_ 
ze e ve de- 
oo orn Ate structive toall metalic 
GRAIN : substances and cause 
FERTILIZER corrosion and rust that 
RIL L | sows ey a out oe Eee 
a int so grain g attachments. Glass 
and all kinds of isimpervious to the ac- 
fertilizer suc- tion of moisture or 
cessfully. By the acids of any kind. It 
useof theGLaSs endures—it lasts—it is 
FERTILIZER always ready for use. 
FEEDER we You will find more 
have overcome, rr in = meee 
and circulars of our 

corrosion, rust- 
ing and clogging Buckeye Riding 
which have oper and Walking Cul- 
oan + ool tivators, Buckeye 
THIS GLASS Seeders, and other 

machines of merit. 


F DER 
PEEDS. Send for them. 


P. P. MAST & CO. sescenarespmnariste. ome. 


“Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger 


Guaranteed a 
Perfect Digger. 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
ly reduced price. Don’t delay and miss 
this special price for a_ perfect Potato 
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Our “Success Jr. 
Improved” 


We guarantee the best 
low priced Digger on 
the market. 


AG ENTS WANTED. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, 
Box 808, York, Pa. 
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“EL” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horseand Steam Power. | 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 







A Power Leverage 64tol WS STEE 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS. Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 


Last year we told of a Michigan agent who could COLLINS PLOW CO., Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 
walk over 35 agers farms, all using Page CO., 1113 » .etnnys 
Senos. gt nls year's sales nave inesegees the num- 

with only one exception ese farmers 
bare known the Page for many years—would ther | $20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS. 
p= AL Lt lees nee oe Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send 
P P for circular. Low prices for carload lots. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 








New York State 
# Veterinary College, 


Estab’d at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 
BY CHAPTER 153, LAWS OF 1894. 


The best equipment for scientificjand practical instrue- 
tion, for undergraduates and postgraduates. Most varied 
practice for students in the free clinics. Regular graded 
course three years, of nine months each. Highest require- 
ments for matric hlation and graduation. Entrance b 
“ Regent’s Veterinary Student Certificate,” or by exami- 
nation, September lth, 1897. Instruction begins September 
23rd, 1897. Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement, address 

PROFESSOR JAMES LAW, F. BR. C. V. 8., Director, 


Steel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY. A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


" ELECTRIC WHEEL GO., Quincy, Ii. 


CIDER PRESS§; 


The only press awarded medal 
and pm Anm at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULICS 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. = 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Wo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead. Ohio @ 


TOBACCO LEAF: 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and 
Manufacture, 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 


On the Most Approved Methods in Growing, Har- 
vesting, Curing, Packing and Selling To- 
bacco, With an Account of the Opera- 
tions in Every Department of 
Tobacco Manufacture. 


— hy — 


J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK 


Assisted by Experts in Field, Barn, Factory and 
Laboratory. 
Over 500 pages with 150 original, handsome and 
ractical illustrations embellish this volume. New 
fork, Orange Judd Company, 1897. Price $2.00, postpaid 
paid to any part of the world. 


The contents of this book are based on actual expert- 
ence in field, curing barn, pac _—— house, factory and lab- 
oratory. It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical and scien- 
tific authority on the whole subject of tobacco ffor many 
years. 

Profusely illustrated.—Almost every chapter contains 
many pictures from photographs taken specially for this 
work at North, South, East and West, making plain 
every process in field, barn and factory—mostly elegant 
and artistic half-tones. 

In four great parts, each a volume in itself. 


PART I.—Essentials in Tobacco Culture. 

Chapter I, origin and spread of tobacco culture and 
use, pp. 1 to 15, 10 illustrations. Chapter II, status 
of the tobacco industry, pp. 16 to 26. Chapter 
III, varieties, pp. 27 to 45, plates 13. Chapter IV, 
types of leaf required for home and foreign trade, 
pp. 46 to 78. Chapter V, science in its application 
to tobacco, pp. 79 to 104. Chapter VI, manures 
and fertilizers, pp. 105 to 149. Chapter VII, the 
seed bed —raising seed, pp. 150 to 168, 13 illus. 
Chapter VIII, transplanting, pp. 169 to 178. 6 illus. 
Chapter IX, tobacco barns, pp. 179 to 207, 30 illus. 
Chapter X, on the curing of tobacco, pp. 208 to 232, 
3 illus. Chapter XI, pests of tobacco, 233 to 262 
20 illus. Chapter XII, marketing tobacco, pp. 263 
to 287, 12 illus. 

PART II.—Heavy Tobacco and Manufactur- 
ing Tobacco. 

Chapter XIII, heavy shipping or export leaf, pp. 291 
to 332, 3 illus. Chapter XIV, White Burley, pp. 333 
to 351, 5 illus. Chapter XV, salle tobacco, pp. 
py he 369, 7 illus. Chapter XVI, Perique tobacco, 
3 illus. 

PART III.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos. 

Chapter XVII, cigar leaf industry at home and 
abroad, pp. 377 to 390, 2 illus. Chapter XVIII, 
fertilization of cigar leaf, pp. 391 to 403, 2 illus. 
Chapter XIX, cigar leaf culture, pp. 404 to 432, 7 
illus. Chapter XX, cigar leaf at West and South, 
pp. 433 to 450, 6 illus. 

Appendix, Statistics, Ete. To p, 506. 
PART IV.—On the Manufacture of Tobacco, 


l2mo. Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Gold. 


Price $2.00. 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
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52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y., Marquette Build- 
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